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Butts | 
/ ° 
/ 
/ 
Modern builders demand of | 
their hardware fittings fine-ness / 
and finesse. Old fashioned butts 
are old fashioned and to that de- / 
gree less than 100% desirable. i 
| 
National Ornamental Butts i No. 455. Ornamental 
have won universal acceptance ' Surface Hinge 
with the designers and planners jj 
of buildings. And the men on : 
the job find them just twice as i 
; li 
ee No. 450. *¥'Ornamental 
i. Butt 


Here then is an article that jj 
sells with the double stimulation 


of finer appearance and easier in- | 
stallation. Don't you think it | 
will pay you to investigate? il 
i 

Write for our Booklet | 


“Ornamental Ideas” 


It illustrates and describes.Na-_ {fj 
tional Ornamental Butts, ex- 
plains their use, shows how they 
save the carpenter’s time, shows 
how less skill is necessary for jf 
their installation, and illustrates {fj 


their beauty in use. i 


Write for your copy to-day. i 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling : : Ill. i 
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Talk 


Windows and Wall Cases Best for Display 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 





Wee st... 


The Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass., increased its fine mechanics’ tool business with this sample 
case 


ORCESTER, MASS., has one of the best 

hardware stores in the United States, and 

the way they push the sales of tools is an 
example most of us could follow to a profit. That’s 
one of the good things about the hardware busi- 
ness. You don’t have to be a bell-cow to make 
money. The leaders in our trade are mighty liberal 
with their money-making ideas, and we small fry 
can copy to our heart’s delight. 

The last time I visited Duncan & Goodell’s in 
Worcester the store was closed. It was 10 o’clock 
at night, and I suppose the boys were home catch- 
ing up with their sleep, but their windows were 
working and they were fairly loaded with tools. I 
stood in front of the store ten minutes feasting on 
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the good things in sight, and in that bit of time 
fully twenty-five people stopped, looked, longed and 
lingered. The boys who trim these windows sure 
know their business, and the progressive methods 
and modern equipment inside their doors are worth 
more time and space than they are going to get in 
this story. However, here are a bundle of business 
builders. 
Boosting Machinists’ Tools 

The first is a sample case of machinists’ tools. 
Good for store use, easy to carry to a factory; a 
simple, durable, sensible selling help and one any 
hardware salesman could duplicate if he had a few 
tools, a little material and a real desire to plug at 
his job after regular hours for three or four nights. 
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The Duncan & Goodell Company believes it is as easy to 


sell a set of tools as it is to dispose of a few items. 


The 


home tool kits are attractive counter display 


There has been a lot of money made selling machin- 
ists’ tools during the past year, and there will be 
more money made out of this line in the years to 
come. A lot of young fellows have hopped their 
salaries out of the teens and above the twenties by 
the energy and ability they have developed selling 
machinists’ tools. The manufacturers of these goods 








Space economy in a good saw case. 


send out some mighty fine display cases and some 
good illustrated catalogs of their goods, but big 
business comes to the store where some one man 
couples himself and his creative powers up to the 


goods the Boss buys. Duncan & Goodell’s sample 
case and a few of Duncan & Goodell’s salesmen are 
in the Al class. 
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The Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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Awkward goods are well displayed in the Duncan & Goodell Company’s wrench case 


Kits for the Home Carpenter 


Say, can any of you remember the old days when 
we thought we were IT because we sold a hammer, 
a saw, a rule, a square, a plane, a nail set and a 
screw driver to some fellow who didn’t profess to be 
a carpenter? In those days we thought we were 
some pumpkins if we sold a man $10 worth of tools 
at one crack. Our customers always wanted more, 
but either that cussed strain of economy or our 





Planes and 


levels displayed on shelves built to order have greatly increased sales in 
Company’s store 


callous indifference to the arts of salesmanship 
usually stopped tool sales before they were fairly 
started. The fact of the case is that we put up a 
good talk on the hammer, a splendid argument on 
the saw, a clincher on the plane, and fair selling 
talks on the other items, but after we had made six 
or seven sales the customer began to feel that we 
were selling him the store, and put on the brakes 
accordingly. Selling a tool case for home use puts 


the Duncan & Goodell 











from fifteen to fifty tool essentials into one sale, 
and when a man buys he feels that he has bought 
one item and we are free to go after him on a vise 
or a miter box on top of the kit he has already pur- 
chased. Selling a tool kit saves selling energy. Nine 
times out of ten we sell half the tools in such a kit 
without even mentioning them. They are sold be- 
cause some sensible man has assembled home tool 
essentials in such a kit and we merely talk exhaust- 
ively about the few big items. The others go as 
a matter of course. ; 

Duncan & Goodell are tool-case advocates. They 
fit their own cases with their own tools and every 
case bears a brass plate on which is the name of 
Worcester’s progressive hardware distributors. 

Some people say tool cases can’t be sold. There 
are more hardware men than you have any idea who 
honestly think that tool cases can’t be sold in their 
communities. They need a good liberal dose of sell- 
ing energy. They need a day off to spend in some 
store where the men are up to the minute. They 
need an example like Duncan & Goodell’s. 


Saw Stock Simplified 


The wall cases in Worcester’s big hardware store 
are models of neatness, and the saw case is a 
splendid example of space economy. The illustration 
just about tells the story. Reversing the position in 
which the blades are hung has permitted the dis- 
play of fully 50 per cent more saws than could have 
been placed in a case where the saws were all hung 
with the points in one direction. Saws must be seen 
to be sold. Some hardware firms keep their hand 
saw stocks in drawers to save space. They do that 
all right but they cut their sales just as surely. 
By the way—briefly, when you sell a saw do you 
explain to your customer that it is ground to taper 
from heel to point, and also from teeth to back? 
Almost any one could grind a blade to taper one 
way, but it takes an expert to grind one that tapers 
regularly both ways. Do you know the difference 
between crucible steel and open-hearth steel? Did 
you ever dwell at length on the fine work of filing 
and setting a good hand saw and then clinch your 
point by placing a common cambric needle between 


A Duncan & Goodell Company case in which tools difficult to display make a splendid impression. Note the 
lighting effect 
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the teeth near the heel of the saw, and striking 
the blade a light tap with your finger? Held at a 
proper angle the needle will slide down the shute 
and will stick up in your counter pad. It’s just one 
of the little kinks in the art of salesmanship. Try 
it out. In closing, to get back to the Duncan & 
Goodell store, if your saws are not properly dis- 
played you are missing sales every week. It’s up 
to you. 

Planes and Levels 


Planes and levels are hard to display well. In 
the majority of hardware stores planes are put on 
the shelves in their original boxes. These boxes 
are usually durable and sightly and look well on the 
shelves, but the goods don’t get half a chance to 
talk for themselves. The few days they get into the 
show cases help a lot, but they deserve more. Dun- 
can & Goodell have a plane and level case in which 
little shelves made to order show up these goods 
to perfection. The picture tells the story better 
than I can. 


A Turn in Wrenches 


Wrenches are like human beings. Some of the 
homeliest and ugliest do the best work. Some of the 
most awkward wrenches to display are particularly 
popular with the public and to properly show up a 
big line of wrenches is some job. Take a good look 
at the arrangement of Duncan & Goodell’s wrench 
case. The space has been used completely. It may 
look a little awkward, but it’s all there. In this day 
of automobiles the wrench business is booming. It 
beats the old days when demands sprung largely 
from cultivator and plow needs, and, with the in- 
creased business, our manufacturers have come 
across with an assortment of special wrenches for 
special needs that seem endless. Let’s hope they are 
for they sell, and the profits are right. 


A Square Shake 


Squares, snips, draw knives and braces have come 
into their own in another wall case in this big 
Massachusetts store. Squares are about as hard to 
display as any item in our stocks. They won’t hang 
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well at right angles. Point up and grouped in sep- 
arate lots the try squares in the case here illus- 
trated are good to look at. This case contains a 
number of items that are hard to display well, but 
the master trimmer of this big store has left a job 
that looks spick and span. Notice the electric lights 
at the top of this case. Moths aren’t the only things 
that like to buzz around where the lights are bright- 
est. Neither are chorus girls. Your customer and 
mine are just as fond of a splendidly lighted place 
uf business as we can possibly be. There’s a busi- 
ness lesson in the glaring electric lighted front of 
the picture shown. 


Hammers and Hints 


We are on the wind up. I’ve saved my hammer 
until last, but it isn’t for an anvil chorus. Ham- 
mers and hatchets in Duncan & Goodell’s occupy a 
case that looks almost too good to be true. It is 
filled with an enormous stock. The illustration 
shows some of the goods in the shelves above. 
Simple and neat. Nothing about it too hard or too 
expensive to be copied by the most modest estab- 
lishment. 

These cases we have been visiting about are all 
big ones, too big I realize for one line in small 
stores, but not too big if we combine a display of 
our numerous tools in one case. A wall case is a 
winner. It ceased to be an experiment long, long 
before Dewey expanded our trade in the Philippines. 
If your store is without a wall case the future is 
just a case of will power vs. waste. There are a 
few fellows in the trade who are of the type who 
get ideas and then let the spiders cover them with 
cobwebs, but thank goodness they are in the mi- 
nority. Let’s tackle this wall case business now be- 


Orr & Lockett Stock Sold 


at Auction 


THE stock of the Orr & Lockett Hardware Com- 

pany, one of the pioneer firms of Chicago, has 
been sold under the hammer of the auctioneer. The 
sale which was conducted under the auspices of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, was started 
Monday, Sept. 5, and exactly a week later the entire 
stock, with the exception of the fixtures, had been 
disposed of. It is understood that the fixtures will 
be re-advertised for a sale in the near future. The 
stock, which was one of the largest in the Middle 
West, was inventoried at $250,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Tools, $100,000; builders’ hardware, $50,000; 
housefurnishings, $20,000; cutlery, $20,000; paint- 
ers’ and paperhangers’ supplies, $15,000; plumbers’ 
supplies and bathroom fixtures, $10,000; automobile 
accessories and electric goods, $20,000; miscel- 
laneous hardware, $15,000. 

One hundred and thirty-five thousand circulars 
announcing the sale were sent out and buyers were 
present from practically all parts of the country. 
Every large hardware concern in the Middle West 
was represented at the sale. Exact figures are not 
as yet obtainable but it is estimated that the stock 
brought $125,000, or about 50 cents on the dollar. 
It was noticeable, however, that the tools, builders’ 
hardware of the newer types and other items diffi- 
cult to obtain through the regular channels of trade, 
brought exceptionally good prices. Sales for the 
first day totalled $15,000. 

The stock had been divided into lots and the sales 
were widely distributed. Some heavy lots went to 





This hammer and hatchet case looks too good to be 
true, but it is a reality in the Duncan & Goodell Com- 
pany’s store in Worcester, Mass. 


fore Christmas trade comes tearing along to put 
a rousing finish on a good year’s business. And 
when we build let’s just drop Duncan & Goodell 
a note of thanks for the pace they set and the busi- 
ness building ideas with which they are so liberal. 


buyers from Detroit and others to Sioux City. Sev- 
eral of the large Chicago department stores were 
heavy purchasers. The good will, which consisted 
of a large list of customers in various hardware 
lines and also certain patent rights covering the Orr 
& Lockett Drill Hammer, were bid in by the Fair 
Store for $1,500, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders. 

Harold and Kennith Lockett, whose departure for 
the Mexican border with the Illinois militia precipi- 
tated the liquidation of the stock, are still with the 
soldier boys and will remain at the border until the 
troops are mustered out. Both are graduates of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and it is 
rumored that they will enter the engineering field 
when they return to private life. 


G. E. ALLotT of the Allott-Kryder Hardware Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, was a HARDWARE AGE visitor 
last week. Mr. Allott is on an extended trip visiting 
the best-equipped hardware stores in the country, gath- 
ering ideas for a new store his firm is preparing te 
build in Alliance. Mr. Allott has visited the Warner 
Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; the Shoe- 
dinger-Marr Company, Columbus, Ohio; Heckler Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ludlow & Squier, Newark; H. W. Mills 
& Co., Passaic, N. J., as well as numerous other stores. 
His note-book was bulging with suggestions, and the 
new store will undoubtedly reflect profitably the re- 
sults of this business trip. 


Patriotism isn’t just dying for your country. It’s 
trying to live for it—honestly and uprightly—£Fz- 
change. 


No convention hall is completely furnished without a 
steam roller—Ezxchange. 
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_~-The-Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 






Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 


Ninth Section 


i ONDAY; July 19, 1915.—It is just two weeks 
“#@ince-I-have had a chance of talking with 
‘you, friend Diary. And’>two such weeks I 

have had!” My head is still in a whirl with the 
number: ;of.é@yents which have crowded themselves 
upon me! I dreamt last night of a conglomeration 
of hideous things. First, I saw Stigler laughing 
sardonically over me, mingled with a vision of Bates 
& Hotchkin selling me out. Then piles and piles 
of mail-order catalogs passed majestically before 
me, bowing with mock reverence as they went, and 
behind them stalked Blickens, the president of my 
bank, and he seized me and squeezed me, and drops 
of money oozed out from his pressure. In the dis- 
tance were rows on rows of debtors, who waved 
checks at me for their accounts, and all dated “to- 
morrow,” and again Blickens was present, peering 
over my shoulder at them, and he said, monoton- 
ously, over and over again “To-morrow never 
comes,” “To-morrow never comes.” And then Stig- 
ler crept into my store window, and marked the 
prices down one-half, and there he remained, crawl- 
ing around and continuously marking down the 
price tickets! 

Some nightmare! 

Now I’ll try coherently to tell you what has hap- 
pened during these last two weeks. First of all, let 
me tell you that my sales for the last two weeks 
have fallen to an average of $328—but, thank good- 
ness, less than $50 of the whole are charge accounts! 

The plan of making people stipulate how much 
credit they want seems to be working out well. The 
deadbeats fly up in the air and say they won’t do 
business with anyone that wants their pedigree be- 
fore allowing them to buy goods, but the worth- 
while ones see the reasonableness of the request 
and fall in line with it. 

I believe that while my sales are down 25 per 
cent, I’ll be better off in the end, for what I have 
got left I believe is real business. That is, I will be 
better off if I can only stick it out. 

Let me tell you, Mr. Diary, I have had a dreadful 
time with my accounts this month. Soon after the 
first of the month I paid off all my creditors ex- 
cept Bates & Hotchkin, the Boston jobbing house 
with which I do the bulk of my business. I wrote 
them a letter saying that I had overbought, and 
told them that as they were the largest creditor, I 
had paid the others and would send them a check 
as soon as I could. They had always been so decent 
I didn’t expect any trouble at all, and what was my 
surprise the next day to have a Mr. Peck call on 
me and tell me that he was the credit man for 
Bates & Hotchkin! 

“Glad to see you,” I said, although mentally I 
was not at all glad to see him. I had a feeling as 
if dicky birds were walking up and down my spine. 
“What can I do for you?” 

For reply he handed me over a statement of 
their account, the amount of which was $1,079. 

“Oh,” said I, “I wrote you about this yesterday!” 

“IT know,” said Peck calmly. “I’m the answer to 
your letter. I have come for a check.” 

“But I told you,” I replied, rather irritably, 
“that I couldn’t give it to you just now, and you 
will have to wait a little!” 

“Mr. Black,” he returned, “will you tell me if 
there is any reason why we should wait for our 
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money when you pay everyone else?” His voice 
still retained its even tone. 

“Yes, I will,” I replied, getting hot, “because you 
are getting the bulk of my business, and as I am 
doing as much as I can for you, you have got to do 
as much as you can for me!” 

“Suppose I should tell you, Mr. Black,” he said, 
“that we gave you credit in the first place merely 
because Mr. Barlow spoke so well of you. We cer- 
tainly didn’t give it to you on the reputation of the 
store you bought.” 

I winced at this. 

“Remember,” he continued, “that Simpson stung 
us the same as he did everybody else, so that the 
business as such doesn’t justify any credit, does 
itt?” 

I turned around sharply, and said: 

“I am not asking you to give credit to the 
business. I am asking you to give credit to me, 
and rs 

“And all you can show us by way of credit rating 
is the fact that your old employer speaks well of 
you!” 

“Well,” I returned, thoroughly vexed, “the long 
and short of it is that I can’t pay you just now, and 
you have just got to wait for your money! But let 
me tell you this—it’s the last red penny of my money 
you'll ever get!” 

Still Mr. Peck replied with his calm demeanor: 

“Under those circumstances, Mr. Black, can you 
give me any reason why we should wait for our 
money? If you were in my place, wouldn’t you be 
inclined to force collection?” 

Before I could reply, he continued: 

“IT have come down here, Mr. Black, to try to help 
you, and perhaps I can, but you have got to realize 
first of all that you haven’t treated us fairly.” 

I was about to protest against this, when he put 
up his hand and said: 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Black. You can’t see it in 
your present frame of mind, and you probably think 
we are very hard to come down on you like this, 
when you have been in business only such a short 
while. That is the reason we come down on you 
like this! Had you been in business for some years 
we should have known you inside and out, and would 
have known just what to do. Now, if your credit 
is really good in the town and you have anything 
at the back of you, you can borrow the money and 
give me my check to go back with.” 

“Great guns, man,” I cried, “to whom do you 
think I can go to borrow that amount!” 

“Why,” said he, “haven’t you got a bank account 
here?” 

“Yes,” said I, “but they won’t lend me any 
money !” . 

Mr. Peck’s face seemed suddenly to change, and 
putting his fingers on the desk, he said: 

“Mr. Black, we are simply wasting time. What 
do you think a bank’s for? A bank isn’t just a 
mere safe deposit for money! It’s a bank’s busi- 
ness to lend money! Better go and see your bank 
now. I’ll be back in two hours!” 

Without another word he turned and left the 
store. 

At that I completely lost my temper. 

“T’ll be damned if I will!” I cried to Larson, who 
was standing by. “Those people can wait for their 
money, and you can just bet that I’m through doing 
business with them! They’re not the only jobbers 
in the world. Dirty, low-down trick, I call it!” 
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1 was much surprised when Larson replied: 

“You paid all other fellers, yes? You not pay 
him. You get mad with your debtors when they 
don’t pay you? Doesn’t same sauce suit all birds?” 
(Larson got his maxim a bit twisted, but I knew 
what he meant, all right.) “If I might suggest to 
you, I would go down to bank and talk with them. 
You won’t be worse off, perhaps better.” 

The more I see of Larson the more respect I have 
for his judgment, and I think I did quite right when 
at the beginning of this month I frankly talked over 
my position with him. We have been going to talk 
over a scheme of profit-sharing with the help, but 
there have been so many things happening that we 
have had to defer it for a time. 

Well, Mr. Diary, I went and had a talk with 
Blickens, the president of the bank. He shook hands 
very cordially with me, but when I told him what 
my errand was, the jovial manner seemed to fall 
away from him and he became reserved and grave. 
Mighty suspicious, I thought. 

“It’s no disgrace to want to borrow money, Mr. 
Black,” said he, “if you have your business in such 
shape that it will justify a loan.” 

I thought I read the suspicion in his voice that 
I was running the business to the wall. However, 
I told him fully just how things stood, showed my 
sales slips, amount of stock on hand, amounts owing, 
and all that, which I had taken down at Larson’s 
suggestion. He looked over the figures very care- 
fully. Then he said: 

“How much do you want?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,” I replied, rather 
timidly. 

“You owe those jobbers only $1,079,” he replied, 
“and that’s really all the debts you have. Let’s see 
—you have now $328 balance to your credit in the 
bank. A thousand dollars is all you need. Now, 
I’ll let you have $1,000. You can then pay off those 
jobbers and still have a balance of about $250 on 
your account. You should not let it get below that 
figure. Your stock is far too heavy for your turn- 
over, and I think the best thing you can do is to 
find some way of turning your surplus stock into 
cash, and you must absolutely cease giving wild 
credit.” 

“T’ve done that already,” I said, and told him in 
detail what I had done. 

“That’s fine,” he replied, “and I’m glad to see you 
put that into force. You must, however, reduce 
your stock. Much better for you to lose a little 
business for the next few months and get yourself 
on a sound financial basis than to be skating as 
you are on thin ice.” 

He looked over my list of accounts that were 
owing to me, and putting a mark against a number 
of them, he said: 

“Those people are deadbeats. You’ll only waste 
your time trying to get anything from them.” 

Great Scott! And I thought when I was working 
for Barlow that I could run his business as well as 
he could. Mr. Barlow, I hereby go on record as 
saying that you are a bigger man than I am, and 
I take my hat off to you! I wonder if all employees 
have the same all-fired conceit in regard to their 
abilities that I had? If they have, I advise them to 
try running a store for a little while. It isn’t enough 
Just to be a business man—you have got to be an 
expert on mechanics, a diplomat, a financier, a mas- 
ter salesman, an accountant, a lawyer, an adver- 
tising man—whew! if I had known of the difficulties 
of running a store I think I would have hesitated a 
long while before assuming the burden! 

Well, the loan was fixed up and I went back to the 
store, and in a little while Mr. Peck came back. 
I gave him his check, saying rather coldly: 
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“That cleans the account .up to date, Mr. Peck.” 
“Yes,” he responded. “And now your credit is 
as good with us as it was before.” 

I still looked unresponsive, and then he took me 
by the arm, and brought me to the rear of the store. 

“Listen, young man,” he said—his manner was 
very kindly. “If ever you really need money, you 
will find we will be quite willing to help you in rea- 
son; but you really didn’t need it this time, you 
know, and I wanted to give you a lesson in thrift 
and financing, and to impress it seriously on your 
mind. 

“Always make a point of discounting your bills, 
even if you have to borrow money from the bank 
to do it. Let me illustrate what this will save you. 
Suppose that you can take a 2 per cent discount by 
paying a bill in ten days. Now suppose you allow 
the bill to run to thirty days. You lose that 2 per 
cent for an accommodation of twenty days. That 
is at the rate of 36 per cent a year. You can borrow 
money from the bank at the rate of 6 per cent a 
year, and make so much clear saving. You can 
figure it out this way, if you like. Your purchases 
are, let us suppose, about $12,000 a year, or $1,000 
a month. I know they are rather more than that, 
but those figures will serve to illustrate my point. 
On your monthly purchase of $1,000, you lose 2 per 
cent, or $20, by taking a full month instead of 
paying in ten days. If you borrow that $1,000 from 
the bank for the twenty days necessary it costs you 
only $3.33, so that you make $16.67 a month, which 
amounts to”—he figured it out—“to $200 a year!” 

This was surely a new light on finance to me. 

“Now,” he went on, “it seems to me that your 
business should be put in such shape that you can 
take your discounts without even the necessity of 
borrowing, and you can save the interest. Here 
you are with sales of about $25,000 a year and a 
stock costing you around $8,000 or $9,000. Deduct- 
ing the gross profit from your sales, which amounts 
to about 33 1/3 per cent, it leaves $16,667, which 
means that you are turning your stock over only 
about two times a year. You should work this up 
to three and one-half times a year.” 

This question of turnover seems to me to be a 
most important one, judging from the way every- 
one I talk with hammers on it. I realized then that 
Mr. Peck had done me a good turn, and I felt grate- 
ful to him. . 

“Do you think it is possible, Mr. Peck,” I said, 
“for me to turn my stock over three and one-half 
times a year?” 


“Why, yes,” he said. “I know many hardware: 


stores that turn their stock over more times tham 
that. Reduce your stock, cut out the slow-selling 
lines, buy carefully for the next few months, and 
you will have no difficulty in taking your discounts. 
Besides the saving you will make, you will be build- 
ing up a reputation as a trustworthy business man 
—and that’s a mighty helpful thing for a retail 
hardware man.” 

As he turned to leave I held out my hand and’ 
said, with the best grace I could: 

“IT reckon I made a bit of fool of myself, Mr. 
Peck. I want to thank you for your help to me.” 

His handclasp as he said good-by was a good, 
hearty one, and I felt I had a real friend in that 
credit manager. 

And believe me, Mr. Diary, I’ll give anyone leave 
to shoot me at dawn if they find me buying beyond 
my means again! 

And now let me tell you a little adventure I had 
in beating mail-order competition. I don’t know— 
great Scott! it’s 11.45! I must turn in for the 
night, but I’ll tell you the story to-morrow. 

(To be continued) 
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By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18, 1916. 


ONGRESS has gone—Heaven be praised !—and 
C unwonted peace broods over the big white 

dome. Dust covers drape the tables of the 
Speaker and Vice-President; here and there corpu- 
lent scrub women waddle about emptying scrap 
baskets filled with the last thoughts of the departed 
statesmen and a gray-headed cabinetmaker is labori- 
ously rubbing down Senator Jim Ham Lewis’ desk 
fearfully scarred by the bediamoned fist of the pink- 
whiskered orator from Chicago. 


Some Interesting “Left-Overs” 


Up in the file room a handful of clerks are making 
up the legislative record of the session just ended 
and the docket of the session to come. Congress will 
convene again Dec. 4, and will sit but sixty legis- 
lative days, in which short space of time the thirteen 
big annual appropriation bills must be enacted into 
law. Wnder the circumstances the prospect for the 
passage of any particular “left-over” is far from 
cheerful, but experienced observers of national legis- 
lation have learned that amazing propositions are 
frequently railroaded through Congress during the 
short sessions, the tremendous speed at which the 
big machine moves serving frequently to conceal 
from the public eye the true character of its product. 

High up on the calendar of the measures that 
could not be reached at the recent session are half 
a dozen bills of much importance to the business 
community and especially to the hardware trade. 
These include the Stevens Price Maintenance bill 
and the Kenyon Honest Paint bill, the Barkley Mis- 
branding bill, the Adamson Golden Rule bill and the 
Webb Export Combination bill. As an independent 
proposition the consideration of these measures 
might well employ both houses of Congress through- 
out a short session. How much attention they will 
receive in the brief intervals when the appropri- 
ation bills are not under consideration is a problem 
that is now giving food for thought to the pro- 
moters of these important measures. 


Stevens Price Maintenance Bill 


The clever jockeying by which shrewd old Judge 
Adamson prevented action on the Stevens bill while 
apparently clearing the way for a report to the 
House has already been told in this correspondence. 
Adamson has never forgiven the American Fair 
Trade League for sending representatives into his 
district to enlighten the retail merchants with re- 
gard to the merits of price maintenance, the de- 
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merits of price-cutting and the stubborn opposition 
to the Stevens bill of the chairman of the committee 
having it in charge. Every now and then the 
grizzled old Georgia legislator drops a remark in- 
dicating that he resents any attempt to bring influ- 
ence to bear upon him and that he is as far as 
ever from modifying his views in opposition to any 
plan for the maintenance of prices, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable. 

Nevertheless Judge Adamson has been forced to 
promise that as soon as Congress reconvenes the 
interrupted hearings on the Stevens bill shall be 
resumed, the opponents of the measure to be heard 
first and its friends to have the privilege of closing. 
No time will be spent in reorganizing the House 
when Congress reassembles and it is possible that 
the hearings on the Stevens bill may begin before 
the holiday recess. There is very little prospect, 
however, that they will terminate before the House 
resumes its sessions early in January. 


Slim Chance for Stevens Bill 


This will leave two short months in which to se- 
cure action, and I regret exceedingly to be obliged 
to dash the hopes of any enthusiastic friend of this 
important legislation by predicting that however 
much progress may be made in one house or the 
other the bill will not become a law in this Congress. 

It is a foregone conclusion that if a majority re- 
port favorable to price maintenance is secured from 
the House Committee there will be an adverse minor- 
ity report signed by the chairman and several of 
the most influential members of the committee. 
This will foreshadow a hard struggle to secure con- 
sideration for the bill in the House and a bitter 
contest on the floor if the measure is taken up. 

Should the bill reach the Senate the first problem 
to be solved will be the determination of the com- 
mittee to which it should be referred. Owing to 
its broad scope it could be sent, under the Senate 
rules, either to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce or to the Judiciary Committee or to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. All of these committees 
have had similar measures before them at various 
times. The Vice-President dictates the reference of 
bills, but he frequently accepts suggestions from 
Senators; hence it is an open question of more than 
usual interest as to where he would send the Stevens 
bill should the House put it up to the Senate. 


Obstacles in the Senate 


It goes without saying that the opponents if not 
the friends of price maintenance would demand hear- 
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ings before the Senate committee and thus more 
priceless time would be wasted. Should the com- 
mittee hurdle be taken in safety and the bill re- 
ported to the Senate a stout gentleman about forty- 
five years old will be found waiting around the 
corner with a big bludgeon. Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, will be looking for the Stevens bill with a 
club in the shape of an amendment embodying his 
own peculiar views on price maintenance. He be- 
lieves in the maintenance of prices—prices fixed by 
the Federal Trade Commission, however, and not 
by the manufacturer. 

So what’s the use? In the last analysis we get 
back to the fundamental proposition recognized by 
all experienced observers here that what you can’t 
do in a long nine months’ session you’ve got a mighty 
slim chance of putting over in a short three months’ 
session. 


The Honest Paint Measure 


And now we come to our old friend, the Kenyon 
bill, designed to prevent the adulteration and mis- 
branding of paints, oils and turpentine. Who can 
say just what influence brought about the pigeon- 
holing of this important bill? 

That it would not pass at the recent session was 
long ago predicted in this correspondence notwith- 
standing the very positive assurance of Secretary 
Heckle of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
that the members of his organization gave it their 
hearty approval—with a few minor exceptions and 
possibly a mental reservation or two. 

Now, if the paint manufacturers so earnestly 
desired the passage of this bill what influence pre- 
vented a favorable report from Senator Reed’s 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures? The master painters worked for the 
bill tooth and nail. It was ardently supported by 
all the State Commissioners interested in honest 
merchandising and the mass of evidence indicating 
m8 ro of its enactment was piled mountain 

igh. 

Yet the bill failed. Will it pass next winter? 
The outlook is not encouraging. 


Easy to Kill Bills 


Uncle Joe Cannon once remarked that the “weak- 
est sister in Congress can kill any bill in a short 
session,” and Uncle Joe knows. If you believe the 
paint manufacturers really desire the passage of 
the Kenyon bill and will work for it next winter 
as industriously as the master painters worked dur- 
ing the past session you will be justified in hoping 
that the bill will make some progress, but the 
chances that it will pass both houses and become a 
law in the short session are about one in a thousand. 

But it’s a good bill, and some day it will be taken 
up early enough and vigorously enough at the be- 
ginning of a long session to put it on the statute 
books, where it belongs. 


The Barkley Misbranding Bill 


A pessimistic observer of Congress once remarked 
that both House and Senate were utterly conscience- 
less. Speaker Champ Clark took exception to this 
statement as applied to the House, and explained the 
situation by saying that every member of that body 
has a fairly sensitive conscience, but no two of them 
are alike, 

Notwithstanding this criticism we have had lots 
of evidence in recent years that Congress is coming 
to recognize the public demand for honest merchan- 
dising methods. The pure food and drug law was 
a pioneer proposition of this sort, and has over- 
whelmingly made good. Congress has since passed 
numerous other statutes providing honest insecti- 
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cides and fungicides, cotton standards, regulation 
packages for the interstate transportation of various 
kinds of merchandise, etc., etc. And there is more 
to follow. 

Perhaps the most sweeping measure of this type 
pending in the present Congress is the Barkley bill, 
prohibiting the interstate transportation of mis- 
branded merchandise. The provisions of this meas- 
ure I have heretofore analyzed, and I have also 
explained why the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reported it with a favorable 
recommendation only to let it die on the House 
calendar. 

Why the Barkley Bill Failed 


The fact is, the Barkley bill is too broad. In the 
sporting parlance, it sees the pure food and drug 
bill and goes it about three better. Mr. Barkley 
put into it everything he could think of, and then 
added a few things without thinking at all. The 
proposition in the measure holding an article to be 
misbranded if a false or misleading statement con- 
cerning it should appear in any newspaper or pub- 
lication in any part of the United States was far 
from creditable to a lawyer, even of Mr. Barkley’s 
modest attainments, and the Supreme Court would 
have fairly reveled in skinning such a statute and 
nailing its hide to the barn door. 

But the basic principle underlying the Barkley 
bill is perfectly sound, and while it cannot pass the 
House in its present form, it may be rewritten in 
some future Congress and so ultimately find its way 
to the statute books. This does not mean that no 
attempt will be made to enact it next winter. It is 
quite probable that Mr. Barkley will seek to call it 
up, but it is more than probable that if it is reached 
on the calendar the opposition will be sufficient to 
prevent favorable action. Some day a bill will be 
drawn on constitutional lines, the passage of which 
nobody will be able to prevent. 


Adamson’s Anti-Swindling Bill 


Then there’s Judge Adamson’s sweeping measure 
“to prevent cheating and swindling in interstate 
and foreign commerce.” This bill, which was intro- 
duced on the opening day of the present Congress, 
is the briefest as well as the most comprehensive 
measure of its class ever presented in either House. 
You can read it in a breath. 

It provides that “any person, natural or artificial, 
engaged in interstate commerce or in foreign com- 
merce, who shall make, utter, use, or circulate any 
false statement, verbal, written, or printed, in pic- 
tures, signs, or symbols, or in letters, circulars, 
posters, books, newspapers, or otherwise, as to the 
character, quality, quantity, or value of any chat- 
tels, goods, or merchandise being shipped or sold in 
interstate commerce or in foreign commerce with 
intent to cheat or defraud, and who shall thereby 
cheat or defraud any person whomsoever; or who, 
by any deceitful means or artful practices in inter- 
state commerce or in foreign commerce with intent 
to cheat or defraud, shall cheat or defraud any per- 
son whomsoever, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, or in case of an individual 
or of an officer or agent of a corporation or of a 
partner, by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
either one or both, in the discretion of the court.” 


Golden Rule Bill Too Broad 


Now, of course, Congress will never pass the 
Adamson bill in this form. It attempts to do too 
many things without providing any machinery, and 
it leaves far too much to the courts, not to mention 
the authority it would give a lot of small officials 
of very mediocre abilities to harass and annoy the 
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business men of the country. But there’s much 
sentiment in Congress in favor of a Federal honest 
advertising measure, and there will be agitation for 
something like the Adamson bill until a well-bal- 
anced statute is enacted. 

Please note that Judge Adamson made no attempt 
to secure a favorable report from his own committee 
on this bill, notwithstanding the fact that, as a 
matter of courtesy, he could probably have obtained 
the necessary authority at any time. As a lawyer, 
he would not push the bill in its present form, and 
it is exceedingly unlikely that he will seek to do 
anything with it next winter. The success already 
scored by the honest advertising law passed by 
Congress a few weeks ago, but limited in its juris- 
diction to the District of Columbia, will give a big 
impetus to the movement for a statute of nation- 
wide scope, and there’ll be something doing in this 
line in the near future. 


The Webb Bill Unshackling Export Trade 


Had the movement to strike the Sherman law 
shackles from American manufacturers and mer- 
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chants seeking to extend their export trade been set 
on foot earlier in the session the Webb bill might 
have become a law before the recess. The authori- 
gation to American business men to enter into rea- 
sonable combinations to develop their foreign trade, 
and especially to meet the competition of the gov- 
ernment-aided trusts, syndicates, cartels, comptoirs, 
etc., has never been so urgently needed as it will be 
when the European war ends and the great com- 
mercial peoples of the earth stop killing each other 
and get after each other’s business. The Sherman 
law ties the business man hand and foot in the heart- 
breaking competition always to be encountered in 
seeking foreign trade, and the exemptions provided 
by the Webb bill will be absolutely essential in the 
high pressure contest that will follow the cessation 
of hostilities abroad. 

There’s an excellent prospect that the Webb bill 
will be passed early in the coming session. It is a 
brief, carefully drafted proposition, and it belongs 
to that limited category of bills of which nothing 
need be said in advocacy and nothing can be said 
in opposition. 
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Method of Handling Freight 


Claims 


BECAUSE of the fact that in many cases no 
special method of handling freight claims is 
used, it often happens that much confusion and 
delay arises over their satisfactory settlement. The 
Interstate Hardware & Supply Company, Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., has arrived at a solution of the problem 
by means of a special form. 
The claims are made out in duplicate. The orig- 
inal is sent to the company and the yellow carbon 








Freight claim form used by the Interstate Hardware and Supply Company 


copy is placed in the regular charge file as though 
it were for merchandise bought by the railroad 
company. 

A study of the accompanying illustration will re- 
veal the various functions of this form. It has 
been tested for several years and has met condi- 
tions satisfactorily. There is sufficient space on it 
for the making of comments or remarks such as 
the quoting of a tariff authority or the giving of 
any other pertinent information. The form meas- 
ures 8% x 10% in. The method is one that will 
fit practically any retail or wholesale business that 
has a sufficiently large number of freight claims to 
warrant the printing of special forms. 




























Putting a Smile in the Letter 


Great Difference Between the Written and Spoken Word 


By EARL D. EDDY 


HERE is a wide difference between what you 
can say with your tongue and what you can say 
with your pen—and yet get away with it. The 

written word does not permit of the interpretations 
which may be given the same words when verbally 
expressed. It is not nearly so easy to put a smile 
into a letter as it is to put one on your face. You 
can call a man various things and he will like it if 
you smile—the same remarks serious-faced have 
caused murder. Words spoken are not recorded ex- 
cept by the memory and that faculty is poorly de- 
veloped in most of us. When you write a letter to 
a man you place your thoughts in a crystallized con- 
dition subject to close analysis and thought at the 
hands of the recipient. He has a chance to stop and 
think about what you are saying. He will weigh 
your remarks. Words off the tongue come fast and 
sometimes furious, but when they are used in let- 
ters there ought to be very careful consideration as 
to what has been implied as well as expressed. When 
recorded on paper, they have a most unfortunate 
way of returning to plague you, if sent out ill-con- 
sidered. 

Yesterday I had the opportunity of reading a let- 
ter which should not have been mailed. It may have 
been all right to have written it because the act of 
expressing what you think is sometimes best left to 
pen and ink rather than to word of mouth—if you 
put the letter away in the drawer for twenty-four 
hours—and read it over again when you feel cooler 
under the collar. But this young man did not stop 
to reflect. He was “sore” and had no hesitancy in 
stating his reasons for being in that state of mind— 
he made his peevishness known both by direct state- 
ment as well as by sarcasm.and innuendo. In fact, 
he very evidently considered himself a very much 
abused individual. I have no doubt whatever of his 
sincerity of opinion on that score. And I would 
not say that perhaps there was not some basis for 
his state of mind. 


Do Not Mail All Letters 


But the letter did him no particular good. It is 
possible that the writing of it was in the way of 
letting off steam. Very good—after doing so the 
steam should have been condensed and after the 
water had sufficiently cooled it would have been a 
good time to rewrite the letter. The disappointment 
of having the credit man place one of his accounts 
in the hands of an attorney could have been much 
more eloquently expressed in calm language and 
with much greater possibility of a reversal of the 
plan of campaign. No one cares particularly to have 
his judgment ridden over roughshod. When this 
salesman sarcastically remarked, “You must be a 
friend of the attorney’s,” he made a blunder which 
it is difficult to excuse. Certainly it calls for an 
apology which I have no doubt will be forthcoming. 
The credit man concerned has been with the house 
for many years. He has made a thorough study of 
his chosen profession. He is very active in his local 
association of credit men and his ability has been 
recognized by his fellows. He is a member of sev- 
eral of the most important committees and has sev- 
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eral times been selected as a delegate to the National 
Convention. 

Very naturally, a man of that caliber resents criti- 
cism of his course of action for the reason that he 
must naturally have facilities for gaining credit in- 
formation which could not possibly be comparable 
with those possessed by the salesman concerned. 
Credit men have a very friendly feeling for one an- 
other nowadays and they have a way of exchanging 
information about their experiences with different 
accounts which is something on the order of the 
American Experience Table of the Insurance Com- 
panies. Their credit information exchange bureaus 
now established in the different large cities of the 
country, combined with the service rendered by 
Bradstreet and Dun, gives them an insight into the 
affairs of their customers which comes close to be- 
ing a business autopsy—with the advantage that 
the patient continues to live through the operation 
and also remains quite oblivious of what is happen- 
ing to him. 


Sugar Versus Vinegar 


A letter coming from a man who can at best only 
make a superficial investigation to one who can dig 
way down deep into the underlying facts should be 
carefully prepared and whatever points are to be 
made should be made with dignity and fair-minded- 
ness rather than with prejudice and anger. Sugar 
will attract more flies than vinegar. Temper in a 
letter is poor business, particularly when you want 
the other fellow to do something for you. Your 
chances of getting what you want are greatly en- 
hanced if you ask for it with a smile instead of a 
frown. 


Beware of Blue Mondays 


Another feature of this case calls for comment. 
You never can tell just what state of mind a letter is 
going tc find at the point of destination. This letter 
arrived most unfortunately. It came in a heavy 
Monday morning’s mail. It was the second or third 
letter from the top. The man to whom it was ad- 
dressed had not slept well the night before on ac- 
count of the heat and besides that he had a cold in 
his head. He, therefore, was not feeling in anything 
like a receptive mood. And by the time he had fin- 
ished reading that letter his whole day was spoiled. 
He was so warmed up that he could think of nothing 
else. He was upset all over. The consequence was 
that his judgments were apt to be a bit warped all 


‘through the day. He was wise enough, however, 


to refrain from answering his critic immediately. 
By that course of procedure he preserved his dig- 
nity ana later, I have no doubt, answered the sales- 
man in a calm, gentlemanly and judicial manner, ex- 
plaining his reasons for what he did. As a matter of 
fact, a letter of the type under discussion ought not 
to be dignified by reply, yet, on the other hand, it is 
better to be considerate of the other fellow’s indis- 
cretions. The man who wrote the letter is really a 
splendid chap, but every now and then he gets on 
the war path and says things which he afterward 
very sincerely regrets. 

In the same concern there is another salesman 
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who can get away with what he wants done in pretty 
much the way he wishes. He has the happy knack 
of smiling in his letters. That may sound like 
something rather hard todo. Itis. It wish I knew 
how. When that man wants a concession for a cus- 
tomer or is endeavoring to get an allowance or is 
urging larger credit favors or whatever it may be, 
do you think a letter comes tearing into the office 
Monday morning blazing smoke and flame? No in- 
deed. Instead you read a most unctuous communi- 
cation with here and there a sparkle of wit and all 
written in an inimitable style, which is sure of a 
smile from the reader. And does he get what he 
asks for? Well, I may say that the fellows who read 


Observations of a Salesman 
By JOSEPH H. BLAKE 


WAS talking to Mr. Smith (a Southern Kansas 

merchant), and oddly we were discussing the 
dirt roads leading into town rather than my line. 
I had been trying for three trips to sell him but to 
no avail and I had come to the conclusion that I 
must figure out some peculiar way to get “under 
his hide,” but I didn’t seem able to advance far 
beyond the stage of “bothering him.” 

The one boy that he had as a clerk had gone 
home for lunch and as we were talking a customer 
came in; without haste but before Mr. Smith could 
abruptly leave I motioned toward the gentleman 
who had come in and said, “Go ahead sir, I’ll wait.” 
The customer’s wants took them to the rear of the 
store out of sight behind suspended screen doors, 
and I remained up front. 

Another customer came in at this juncture and 
realizing by his hasty glances that he was on the 
point of departure I spoke to him, saying, “Mr. 
Smith is busy with a customer at the other end; 
his boy is out, I wonder if I can do something for 
you. I am a salesman for a hardware house and 
I don’t believe Mr. Smith will mind, provided I 
make the sale.” 

His answer was: “I don’t want to buy any- 
thing; I need a bumper for my car and I won- 
dered if Smith knew where I could get one. I 
wish he carried supplies; I always have to write , 
my brother in Parsons when I want anything.” 

Did I turn my back on him? In less than five 
minutes I had his order which brought Mr. Smith 
a profit of $2.40 and the man was out of the store. 

A few minutes’ wait and Mr. Smith returned to 
me after satisfying the first customer’s needs. I 
gave him the order I had taken from Brown, 
saying, “I would like sir, to send this in to my 
house, but of course you can get a similar one from 
the jobber you regularly deal with.” 

He looked at the order and said, ““How’d you get 
this?” and I told him then how I had been afraid 
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his letters are human and it’s lots easier for human 
beings to do things for the fellow who asks you 
smilingly than to serve the chap who rips you wide 
open and tells you what he thinks of your poor and 
misguided judgment. Perhaps your judgment may 
have been miserable, but there are ways to tell you 
so without making you feel mean about it all day 
long. So, the next time you’re tempted to write 
somebody a red-hot, raspy letter write it—but sleep 
on it over night—and then say the same thing 
without the sting and throw a smile in for good 
measure, You’ll feel a heap sight better yourself and 
the fellow at the other end of the line will be much 
more disposed to do what you’ve asked him to do. 


the last customer, Brown, was going to go out 
because he wasn’t waited on. Mr. Smith smiled 
and said, “I saw you speak to him, and I guess 
you’ve earned this order. Come back here; maybe 
I can find something else,” and he did. As time 
went on and after repeated calls he was attracting 
the automobile trade and this I got in addition to 
over 70 per cent of his regular orders. 

Smith and I have often talked of the “bumper 
day,” and he says “that was salesmanship,” and 
I say, “No, it was a natural action. I spoke to 
Brown because I knew you couldn’t, and it is 
always my desire to help rather than to be idle or 
hinder.” “Well, anyway, son, it made me like 
you,” was his answer. 


Michigan Association to Meet 
in Detroit 


MARINE CITY, MICH. 
To the Editor: 

At a meeting of the Program and Convention 
Committee of our association held a few days ago, 
it was decided to hold our next annual meeting in 
Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1917, with official 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler and the exhibits 
at a separate hall, to he announced later. 

O. J. Darling, who so efficiently handled the de- 
tails of the last two exhibits held in Detroit, has 
again consented to take the management of exhibits 
and the general committee which will have charge 
of this feature is composed of Alexander Lemke, 
chairman; Walter Tyre, Fred Harms, James Draper, 
Fred Marriott and George Kidd. 

A buyer’s contest will be conducted again as in 
former years as this feature has proved interesting 
to both the delegates and the exhibitors. 

The Michigan Association is rapidly approaching 
the 1200 mark in point of membership and hopes 
to pass that figure by the time the convention opens. 

A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
The Michigan Retail Hardware Association. 
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Farm IMPLEMENT News 2 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany’s New Crucible Plant 


THE Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 

N. J., recently purchased the plant of the Pacific 
Borax Company, located on West Side Avenue, Jer- 
sey City. The property, which had been vacant for 
several years, contains several acres with buildings 
and is located conveniently on the line of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. 

The Dixon Company, which now occupies an area 
of about 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space in its main 
Jersey City plant, found it necessary to greatly en- 
large its manufacturing facilities. Alterations will 
be made in the structures on the new purchase, a 
considerable number of kilns will be built and the 
necessary steps taken to enable the Dixon Company 
to better satisfy the requirements of users of cruci- 
bles in the United States, as well as to adequately 
supply the increasing demands for export. Deliv- 
eries from the new works will begin early in the 
coming year. 
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A Black Eye, a Bruise or Two, But His Good Right Arm Not Hurt at All. 


Fernald Mfg. Company 
Expands | 


NORTH EAST, PA. 
To the Editor: 

We will be glad to have you mention in HARDWARE 
AGE that we have purchased a part of the business 
of the Peck Hardware Mfg. Company, Berlin, Wis., 
including stock, dies, good-will, etc., and will here- 
after manufacture and sell the Security barn door 
latch, the P-H screen door catch, and the Gem, Jewel 
and Kris Kringle Xmas tree holders. 

Yours very truly, 
FERNALD MFG. COMPANY, INC. 


THE GREENFIED TAP & DIE CORPORATION, Greenfield, 
Mass., has discontinued its store in Detroit. 


None mourns the passing of the “tag day.” It was 
only a euphemism for petty larceny.—Exchange. 


Panama’s politics are as restless as her geology.— 
Exchange. 


































Weather and Business 


THE weather all during the growing season of 

the crops was extremely variable and capri- 
cious. There were long periods of drought, accom- 
panied by high temperatures in some sections, 
while other sections were deluged with constant rain- 
fall. These extremes of weather not only affected 
crops, but had decided influences, both direct and 
indirect, on business. All seasonable hardware 
goods have to be bought in advance by both whole- 
salers and retailers, and this summer the weather 
upset all calculations in such purchases. 

For instance, the early promise was for a large 
yield of cherries, so most dealers laid in large 
stocks of cherry-stoners. Later on, in May and 
June, the cherries dropped off because of constant 
rainfall in many sections, and the dealers in such 
sections are carrying nearly all the cherry-stoners 
they bought. 

The same thing was true of apples, in which the 
early outlook was for an enormous crop. In some 
States they had the “June drop” worst than for 
many years, because of too much rainfall. In others 
the fruit withered for lack of moisture, and so 
apple-parers, cider mills and the like, bought far in 
advance, have not had the expected sale, especially 
in the Middle West. 

In the southern section of the corn belt there is 
a big demand for corn knives, because corn is being 
cut early on account of dry weather, while in the 
northern section, because of much rain, corn knives 
are not selling at all. 

The only thing that seems common to all sections 
is, in general, a large crop of hay, which means a 
heavy sale of hay tools and hay bale ties.—New 
York Times. 


Trade Magazine in Portuguese 


OR distribution throughout South America the 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has published 
a magazine describing their city and entitled O Cin- 
cinnatian. The publication is being sent to Brazil, 
to Portugal and to the Portuguese possessions to 
acquaint the recipients with the industries of Cin- 
cinnati, its music and other features of interest to 
Portuguese-speaking people. 

The first copy of the magazine, which is dated 
August, 1916, contains a description of the forma- 
tion of the Brazilian Club of Cincinnati and an ar- 
ticle on Cincinnati in which there is a “Combinacao 
ideal da arte e do commercio,” and which contains 
the first suspension bridge constructed in the United 
States. The magazine, which will be published 
monthly, is illustrated with photographs of promi- 
nent citizens of the city and points of interest.— 
Evening Post. 


Money for Crop Moving 


C HICAGO, Sept. 14.—There is plenty of money in 

the West for moving the grain crops this year. 
This is shown by the condition of the country banks 
in carrying large balances here. At this time of the 
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year money is usually being used for crop-moving 
purposes. This year, however, there was a slight 
reduction on balances a month or so ago, but since 
then there has been no change. Local banks are 
carrying large deposits and many of the largest in- 
stitutions are buying commercial paper at 3%, to 
41, per cent, which is unusual at this season. 

There is a good demand from commercial indus- 
tries, but there is plenty of money for all purposes. 
Currency shipments to the country are fair, but 
rather below the average for this season. In the 
Northwest the banks are said to be well supplied 
with money and have to go outside of their usual 
district to find borrowers for it, as the short crops 
have reduced the possibility of using the usual 
amounts even at prices nearly double those of a few 
years ago. Some of the national bankers have ad- 
vanced their’ rates fractionally. Country deposits 
have decreased moderately, and shipments of cur- 
rency to the country are showing some increase. 

James B. Forgan, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank, says the closing 
quarter of this year will undoubtedly be best, so far 
as money rates are concerned. He believes “rates 
will be considerably below the normal. There is 
little commercial paper on the market, and little 
maturing just at present. Our loans are now at the 
highest level that they have ever been.”—Evening 
Post. 


Raise Rates on Automobile 
Insurance 


A UTOMOBILE insurance is to cost more in Chi- 

cago hereafter because of the large increase in 
the number of stolen cars and the decreasing pro- 
portion of stolen cars recovered by the police. The 
Western Automobile Underwriters’ conference re- 
cently, after considering the loss ratios of the va- 
rious companies, decided: upon a sliding scale of 
increase, taking effect at once. 

The advance ranges from 25c. on new cars of the 
highest grade to $2.25 on new cars valued below 
$700. It was reported at the meeting that over 
4000 cars had been stolen in Chicago so far this 
year. 

The rate for full coverage in Cook County only 
was increased as follows: On 1916 and 1917 models 
of cars valued at from $2,100 to $3,499, from $1.75 
to $2; on cars valued at from $1,200 to $2,099, from 
$2 to $3; on cars valued at from $700 to $1,199, 
from $2.25 to $3.50, and on cars valued at from $699 
and under, from $2.75 to $5. 

The records show that the great bulk of the steal- 
ings are of the cheaper class of cars, especially 
Fords, both because of their number and the diffi- 
culty of identification. It is also more difficult for 
thieves to dispose of the higher priced cars. On 
the 1915 models the increase ranges from 50 cents 
on the higher priced cars to $2 on the cheapest 
cars. On the 1914 models the increase begins with 
50 cents on the cars valued between $700 and $2,099, 
and is $1 on cars valued under $699. 

The Automobile Protective and Information Bu- 
reau of Chicago, maintained by the companies to 
assist in recovering stolen cars, reported that so 
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far this year 591 insured automobiles have been 
stolen in Chicago and not recovered The record by 
months is as follows: January, 26; February, 30; 
March, 45; April, 70; May, 110; June, 65; July, 
125; August, 120. 


For More Severe Laws 


The conference is working with the State’s at- 
torney’s offiee and will have its co-operation in 
seeking the enactment of more stringent laws. Con- 
gress will also be asked to enact legislation cover- 
ing the interstate traffic in stolen cars. It was de- 
clared that the leniency shown automobile thieves 
by the courts, especially where boys and girls have 
stolen cars for joy-riding purposes, makes it almost 
impossible to reduce the number of stolen cars.— 
Chicago Herald. 


What Is Before the Railways ? 


XACTLY one year ago the worst fears of rail- 

way Officials regarding earnings were realized 
in the figures published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, showing for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 a decrease of 142 millions in gross 
compared with 1914, and a loss of 219 millions 
compared with the high record established for 1913. 
Nevertheless, even before the close of the fiscal 
year 1915 earnings had begun to show a decidedly 
upward trend. 

This week the commerce commission gave out its 
earnings figures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916. That statement not only showed increases of 
407 millions in gross and 308 millions in net over 
1915, but gains of 288 and 213 millions respectively 
over the previous high records of 1913. Moreover, 
for the first time in the history of the carriers net 
passed the billion-dollar mark at $1,038,600,000, 
comparing with 721 millions for 1915 and 816 for 
1913. : 

As to the future, last autumn the railroads as a 
whole published the largest monthly earnings on 
record. Despite this year’s comparisons with those 
figures, however, increases in both gross and net 
are likely to continue. Only this week President 
Earling of the St. Paul predicted that this autumn 
the railroads would do as much business as a year 
ago, despite the shorter crops.—Evening Post. 


As We Appear to Europe 


o WHATEVER the future has in store for it,” 
writes the Economiste Frangais, “the United 
States is at the moment in the midst of a period of 
unheard-of prosperity. The surest proof lies in the 
fact that from habitual borrowers, as in the past, 
the country has been suddenly transformed into a 
lender on an enormous scale to the old countries of 
Europe. It is a case at present of what is called the 
tertius gaudens, the third party reaping benefits, 
despite itself, from the misfortunes of others. 

“So long as the European hostilities continue 
this activity will last; for it is difficult to see how 
the belligerent states can provide of themselves the 
enormous requirements created by the war. But 
with the war ended, the United States will have to 
find other clients, if its industries are to maintain 
an outlet equal to their productive possibilities. 
That is the uncertainty of the future. 

“At present the Americans are seeking in the 
neutral countries of the whole world to develop 
their clientéle and profit by their advantageous situ- 
ation to get control of the trade previously held in 
such quarters, especially by the Central Powers of 
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Europe. There are also signs that the needs of the 
new army and navy created by the American budget 
for 1917 will provide an outlet for industrial pro- 
duction. But that will not replace the trade which 
will disappear with the European war.”—Evening 
Post. 


Prosperity Not Built on War, 
Says Frick 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 15.—Prosperity is not de- 

pendent upon the present war in Europe, ac- 
cording to Henry Clay Frick, who was here to-day 
to attend the opening of his new Union Arcade 
Building. When the conflict is over, he believes, 
the United States will continue to prosper. 

“While the present excessive prosperity is de- 
pendent to some extent upon the war,” said Mr. 
Frick, “I think conditions will continue to be good 
after its close. The domestic demand for steel and 
iron is very encouraging.” 

Disastrous strikes are the only danger to the busi- 
ness of the country, according to the steel magnate. 

“All in all,” he concluded, “the financial, indus- 
trial and general situation of the country is splen- 
did. We could not wish for better.”"—New York 
Tribune. 


Cheerfulness in Northwest 


xT. PAUL, Sept. 11.—While there is no disposition 
in grain circles of the Northwest to belittle the 
damage done to wheat by blight and rust, early 
threshings show that some fields will “pan out” 
much better than was expected. Yields of 8 to 
12 bu. are common, and 20 bu. is not unusual. Cer- 
tain portions of the Dakotas are turning out ex- 
cellent crops of wheat, while nearly the whole of 
Montana evidently will show a good harvest. 

It is these facts, coupled with the fine outlook for 
the rapidly ripening corn and the really satisfac- 
tory return on oats, barley, rye and flax, which are 
making for cheerfulness here. 

What would have been the extent of the disloca- 
tion of trade if the railroad strike had actually 
occurred can only be conjectured. But with that 
disaster averted and the producing regions in sound 
condition, business goes forward in good volume 
and with prospects of continuing so, barring a pos- 
sible reaction due to extremely high prices.—Eve- 
ning Post. 


Wants Armor Plant Here 


HE Merchants’ Association of New York made 

public recently a brief, which it had filed with 
the Navy Department in Washington, urging the 
selection of New York City as the site for the pro- 
posed government armor plant, which is to cost 
$11,000,000. 

The brief sets forth that the success of the pro- 
posed plant will be largely dependent upon the 
choice of a tide-water location, and adds that a 
situation near a large industrial center will mean 
“economy in obtaining materials and economy in 
using the finished product for naval construction.” 

Basing its advocacy of New York City on eco- 
nomical grounds, the brief sets forth that iron ore 
can be delivered more cheaply than elsewhere, that 
scrap iron and steel are cheaper here than else- 
where, that labor is plentiful, that the Navy Yard, 
with its record of successful constructive work, is 
a distinct advantage, and that no seaboard city has 
such strong fortifications—New York Times. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


E have just taken occasion to discharge a re- 
tail salesman who has been with us for sev- 
eral years. Originally he was hired at so 

much a week, and there was never a written con- 
tract with him. The cause of his discharge was 
the fact that latterly he got so he would not obey 
orders and was a trouble-maker in the store. We 
gave him a week’s notice and of course paid him up 
to the time he left. He now claims that he was 
hired by the year, and that he cannot be discharged 
except at the end of the year. He was engaged, ac- 
cording to our books, on April 15, so that if his con- 
tention is correct we cannot get rid of him until 
next April 15. He says he has engaged counsel 
and the counsel tells him this. He has offered to 
settle for a certain sum, which rather than have 
any trouble we would be inclined to pay, but we 
first would like to have your opinion. Is there any- 
thing in what he says? 


A. O. M. & Bro. 


There is nothing whatever in it unless he can 
prove that he was hired by the year. If he can 
prove that he was hired something like a man rents 
a house—for one year, lease to renew itself for an- 
other year and so on if one of the parties doesn’t 
give certain notice—then there is something in his 
claim. 

If he was hired at so much a week, without any 
definite time being mentioned, he can be discharged 
at the end of any week. That is the law through- 
out the United States. 

Sometimes an employee is hired at so much a 
month or so much a year. In those cases it is al- 
ways argued, if litigation arises, that the fact that 
the salary basis is monthly means that the employ- 
ment basis is monthly also, and the employee there- 
fore cannot be discharged except at the end of any 
month. That is to say, of course he can be dis- 
charged, but not without paying him in full for the 
time. 

I saw the same contention made not long ago 
except that it was for a year instead of a month. 
An employee was discharged with a week’s notice. 
He at once started suit to recover the balance of a 
year’s salary, on the theory that he was paid $1,800 
a year, which meant that the hiring was for one 
year, and could not be terminated short of one year. 

In this case the court said the same that it has 
said in other cases, viz., that merely giving an em- 
ployee so much a year was not evidence that he had 








When Employees Can and When They 
Cannot Be Discharged 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 








been hired by the year; it might only be the rate at 
which payment is to be made. 

I have always advocated making contracts with 
employees. No employer loses anything by doing 
this, and he may gain a very great deal. He may 
avoid such disputes as this correspondent is having, 
for instance. By the right sort of contract, an em- 
ployer can give himself the right to discharge an 
employee any time he has reason to, even though 
the contract really covers a definite period. This he 
can do by including in it a provision that the em- 
ployee’s work must be satisfactory to the employer. 
I know of a case in which an employer and an em- 
ployee made a contract for one year. The employer 
thought he knew what sort of a man he had, but he 
found he did not, and in a very short time the em- 
ployee’s work began to be exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory. The employer discharged him believing that 
he was not obliged to keep on a man who was not 
rendering satisfactory service. The employee sued 
for the balance of his year and the lower court has 
upheld him. The case has been appealed and my 
expectation is that the Appeal Court will say: “It 
is fundamental that an employee shall render satis- 
factory and proper service to his employer. If he 
does not do so, the employer can discharge him, in 
spite of the contract existing between them.” 

But the Appeal Court may affirm the lower court, 
in which case the employer will owe nearly a year’s 
salary to a man who isn’t working for him, simply 
because he failed to include the proper protective 
provision in his contract of employment. 

I repeat that every contract of employment should 
contain a provision that the employee’s work must 
be satisfactory to the employer. With that in it, 
an unsatisfactory employee can be discharged at 
any time. The employer’s dissatisfaction, however, 
must be genuine. He cannot get around a valid 
contract merely by asserting, without reason, that 
the employee’s work was not satisfactory. 

There are other reasons why contracts should be 
made between employer and employee. If there is 
no contract, an employer may change his business 
and no longer have any use for a given employee. 
Nevertheless, if he has hired him by the month or 
year, and has either made no written contract, or a 
contract which contains no provision about it, he 
must still keep the employee on and pay him. A 
provision in the contract that it should be for a 
month or a year, as the case may be, except in the 
event that the employer should change his business, 
or sell his business, in which case the contract 
should terminate upon one week’s notice, would 
fully protect the employer. 
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Developing Prospective Customers 


The Value of Standard Brands 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


NTO every retail place of business there come 

many people who have not decided in advance 

just exactly what they want. They may have 
decided to buy a certain kind of article, and one 
for a certain use or purpose, but they have left the 
brand until they have a chance to see the goods, 
to find out what they cost or what they look like. 

This offers a certain disadvantage due to the 
fact that it is easier to get people to your store to 
buy a certain brand of goods, if they have already 
decided to buy that brand, than to get them there 
for a certain brand when they do not care what 
brand they have and are willing to drop into any 
store and take pretty nearly any kind of goods. 

If you push a certain line of goods, the people 
who know and like and want that line will come to 
you. The people who do not know that line, who 
like some other line or who have no preference, will 
not come to you readily unless you can convert 
them to the idea that yours is the best line or 
brand. 

Standard Brands 

This makes it desirable that the store do its best 
to create demand for specific lines rather than in- 
definite desires for goods. It is necessary that the 
advertising keep away from generalities and be spe- 
cific about specific lines. It is not enough to say 
that the best of certain goods are to be had at your 
store. Say, rather, that So-and-so’s are the best 
and that you have them. 

There must be definite impressions created re- 
garding certain goods. The reader of the advertis- 
ing must be made to want a certain brand and to 
want it badly enough so that its name and its place 
of sale will be remembered after the advertisement 
is read and the paper thrown down. 

Whether you or your selling force go outside of 
the store to drum up business or not, demand can 
be developed, increased and concentrated on your 
store by work that while perhaps very nearly akin 
to advertising is still a part of salesmanship. 

Finding the people who want to buy and making 
them want to buy your goods is not selling, but 
it is so important a step in working up to the sell- 
ing point that something regarding it ought to 
come into any complete consideration of the various 
phases of salesmanship. 


The Help of Manufacturers 


One way of getting in touch with the possible 
prospective purchasers of the goods you sell is by 
standing in with the manufacturer who is advertis- 
ing goods that are standard and staple. 

The maker who is carrying on a general advertis- 
ing campaign is receiving inquiries from your town 
and he is referring those inquirers to local dealers. 
Why not show the people behind the advertising 
that you are carrying a good stock of their goods 
and that you are prepared to supply the consumer 
demand for them, and get them to refer inquiries 
to you instead of simply to “Any dealer.” 

Where it is the manufacturer’s policy to make 
his sales only through the retail dealer, why not be 
that dealer? 

It pays well to carry these widely advertised lines 
of goods and to keep their makers on your side. 
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The more inquiries there are referred to you, the 
more sales you will make of those goods and the 
more people who perhaps are not your regular cus- 
tomers will become visitors to your store. Whether 
this kind of work is salesmanship or not, there is 
no doubt but that salesmanship is what is needed 
to make these new visitors into regular customers. 

Of course, no retailer can carry all of the adver- 
tised goods in his lines, but it is a wise dealer who 
ties up to as many lines and to as many specialties 
as he can do justice to, and then insists upon the 
manufacturer helping him in every possible way. 

The manufacturer will not be disposed to help 
the man who will not help himself, and the dealer 
who simply takes the names sent to him and files 
them away in his desk or in the waste basket with- 
out doing any more than making a mental note of 
the matter will find that he is not profiting by the 
operation. 

And this is where salesmanship comes in. With 
the names of a number of people who have been 
sufficiently interested in certain goods in your stock 
to write to the manufacturer asking for samples or 
for details or catalogs, you can develop an appre- 
ciable number of buyers by your salesmanship. 


The Way to Get Results 


One way, and the slowest and most uncertain, is 
to wait until the person who has inquired comes 
into your store to see the goods or merely happens 
in on other business, then call attention to the fact 
that you have such and such an article in stock 
and would like to make a sale. 

A better way is to send a clerk right up to the 
house of the iquirer with samples of the goods, if 
they are goods that can be taken out in that way, 
and with literature or photographs of them if not. 
Let this clerk say that the manufacturer requested 
you to show this person the goods to give him or 
her a chance to order. Where the inquiry was a 
bona fide one, this will produce a sale and probably 
result in a regular customer for your store. Where 
it was merely an idle inquiry, this method may turn 
it into a real sale. In any event the manufacturer 
who knows that you are looking out for his inter- 
ests in that way will be ready to co-operate with 
you at any time in the way of furnishing any pos- 
sible advertising or display matter for your own 
use. 

A good many people come into your store every 
week, every day, in fact, who do not come into buy. 
They come in for one accommodation or another 
or they happen in with acquaintances. 

A slot machine will offer some attraction to these 
people and act in a way to induce them to buy, and 
that is more than some kinds of clerks will do. A 
clerk who never tries to make a sale until the visitor 
first tries to make a purchase is less a salesman 
than a good slot machine would be. 


The Salesman’s Part 


It should be a part of the salesman’s business to 
try to interest people in goods whether they come 
in with a predisposed interest or not. It requires 
effort to do this. It is less simple than encourag- 
ing actual buyers to enlarge their purchases. But 
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there is no difficulty in a good salesman doing it 
and doing it without giving offence. 

There should be attractive displays which the 
visitor will naturally stop to examine. The sales- 
man without appearing to be hovering over and 
watching for a chance to pounce upon the casual 
visitor, should always be near enough to be able 
to enter into conversation about the goods dis- 
played just as soon as the visitor takes note of them. 

Conversation about the goods may well be facili- 
tated by the offer of a sample if possible, or of ad- 
vertising matter, and by a comment upon the nov- 
elty, quality or other excellence or advantage of 
which the stock is a particular example. Of course, 
there should be no urging to buy and no boring of 
the visitor or he or she will never again come in 
on anything less than a strictly business errand. 

The salesman who gets into the habit of trying 
to make customers out of visitors will soon be sur- 
prised to see how easily it is done and with what 
profitable results. 

It is very poor business to hurry people out of 
the store. Loafing in any store should not be en- 
couraged, but there is a difference between loafers 
and people who simply are not hurried. Anyone 
with money in pocket is likely to feel impelled to 
part with more of it if encouraged to remain and 
look over the stock. 

Salesmanship is, in many instances, so simple a 
thing that one must almost go out of his way to 
avoid practising it. Too many clerks and employees 
look upon the term, salesmanship, as representative 
of something technical and complicated, something 
beyond their ability, or beyond the needs of their 
position. Salesmanship is, of course, nothing but 
the ability to sell goods and, like every other kind 
of work, it is usually much easier to do when done 
right than when done wrong. 

Salesmanship invulves showing a personal inter- 
est in the customer. The machine clerk is not a 
satisfactory person to buy from. He may hand out 
just what the customer asks for and he may return 
the right change and express himself with a “thank 
you,” but the customer does not feel served or 
waited upon, only relieved of a certain amount of 
money for which certain goods have been given in 
exchange. 

We all know the difference between the hotel din- 


ing-room waiter who brings us just what we ask , 


for and makes no mistakes, and the one who takes a 
personal interest in our comfort and convenience. 
It is this difference, which is really salesmanship, 
that has developed the tipping evil. Certain em- 
ployees gave good service and we were anxious to 
show appreciation of it. Then we went further 
and when the service was not good, we tried to make 
it good with a tip, and thus far the result has been 
far from satisfactory. 

It is the same way with the salesman in the store, 
though we have not yet reached the point where 
the tipping of clerks has become a custom. 

People just naturally buy more where they are 
treated well, even in instances where that treatment 
involves no encouragement to buy and no more 
salesmanship than is included in personal interest. 

It is a part of the work of the salesman to find out 
from the customers the names of people or families 
who might be induced to become customers, persons 
who habitually, perhaps, patronize some other deal- 
er, and those who are newcomers in town. 


The Mailing List 


The mailing list, which is such an important and 
valuable adjunct to the advertising done by the 
store, ought to be the care of the people behind 
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the counters to the extent of adding to it or correct- 
ing it whenever possible. 

Every name mentioned in the store ought to be 
listened to by the clerk with a view to helping that 
list to grow along the right lines. 

In this connection the proprietor and the clerks 
may well keep this mailing list in mind outside of 
the store as well as inside of it, and it will pay the 
employer to supply himself and every clerk with a 
vest pocket memorandum in which can be entered at 
any time an addition or change that should be made 
in the list. Names and addresses come up every- 
where in the course of ordinary conversation and 
no one can remember them or remember to write 
them down later on. The time to make a memoran- 
dum of anything is while it is fresh in the mind. 

It is well to remember that while the post office 
officials cannot add names to a mailing list, still 
they can check off names of people who have changed 
addresses or moved away, thus enabling the adver- 
tiser to cut out the deadwood which is a continual, 
useless expense as long as it is left on the list. 

A salesman can do a good deal outside of the 
store to help its business and this begins with being 
a decent sort of person so that the store will have 
the reputation of employing help that is of good 
character. 


Personal Advertising 


The individual who is really interested in the 
success of the business with which he is connected 
does not hesitate to talk shop outside of business 
hours and to boost his employer’s game in all proper 
ways and places. 

Of course, there are some things one might bet- 


ter not tell outside of the store. Telling tales out 


of school is not proper or profitable business, but 
this does not mean that it is not good work to refer 
to particular lines of attractive goods and recom- 
mend them among one’s friends outside of the store 
with a view to interesting them. — 

This is a form of salesmanship that perhaps is 
more properly classified with advertising. It is 
personal advertising and it pays the store. It pays 
the employee because it develops in him a greater 
interest in the business which is plainly seen by his 
employer. It makes a man worth more to himself 
and to the business. 

You know clerks who are all the time “knocking” 
the store or its management when they are outside 
among the employees of other stores. 

When that sort of thing gets found out by the 
men they work for and by other men for whom they 
perhaps would like to work, it kills their chances 
all along the line. 

There must be a constant development of new 
trade for any store or it will soon find its annual re- 
ceipts going down hill. There is a constant loss 
of old customers, no matter how well the store is 
run. People die or move away. Their places must 
be filled and if the business is to increase, still oth- 
er customers must be added. 

While we count upon the various forms of adver- 
tising to increase the business, still salesmanship is 
most important. The salesman should count him- 
self a part of the concern and its ups and downs 
should be as much in his mind as if he owned part 
of the business. . 

If every employee in a store makes it his or her 
business to add a new customer whenever there is 
a chance for it, there would be results come from 
the work and every customer added, if treated right, 
would help to add more. Thus salesmanship which 
makes pleased customers sends those customers out 
to work for the advantage of the business. 
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Atlas Tack Company’s New 


Quarters 


HE Atlas Tack Company, Fairhaven, Mass., has 
removed its New York headquarters from 113 
Chambers Street, where it has been located for about 
twenty years, to the first loft, 25 x 100 ft., at 37 
Warren Street. The business has increased so that 
much more room was necessary. This branch, un- 
der the able supervision of J. F. Hobart, for very 
many years New York manager, handles the world- 
wide export business and the domestic trade of the 
metropolitan district. 

It is interesting to know that the Atlas Tack 
Company is the successor to the business of the fol- 
lowing, in their day, well-known establishments, 
making tacks, brads, shoe and other small nails, 
rivets, eyelets, etc., viz.: B. Hobart, founded in 
1810; Albert Field, 1827; Arby Field, 1830; Samuel 
Loring, 1842; B. Hobart & Son, 1848; Jude Field, 
1851; Taunton Tack Company, 1854; Wm. S. Gueri- 
neau, 1855; A. Field & Co., 1855; A. Field & Sons, 
1859; Dunbar, Hobart & Whidden, 1865; Old Colony 
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Rivet Company, 1866; American Tack Company, 
1867; Albert Field Tack Company, 1869; Loring & 
Parks, 1886; Dunbar, Hobart & Co., 1887, all of 
which in 1891 became the Atlas Tack Corporation, 
and in 1897, as now, the Atlas Tack Company. 


New International Buyers 


Established 


THE International Resident Buyers, 33 Union 

Square, New York City, recently established, 
are general buyers for foreign and domestic ac- 
counts. They call attention to their branch offices 
in the West Indies, South and Central America, 
Europe, Australia and the Far East. They particu- 


larly seek selling arrangements for almost any sala- 
ble line of merchandise, as the consuming capacity 
of the many markets reached by them is diverse. 
Recently they have had buyers here from Cuba, 
Panama and Venezuela, who are able to place orders 
on a large basis if the business connections are 
acceptable. 
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The By-products of Merchan- 
dising 

HE by-product is the foundation of in- 

dustrial preparedness. For some time 

it has been realized in trade circles that 
business will be called upon to face unusual 
and perplexing situations when Europe shall 
have renounced its policy of carnage and 
resumed the sober judgment of peace. The 
big business interests of the country are 
acutely aware of the fact that their present 
inflated prosperity is more the result of cir- 
cumstances than of carefully matured plans. 
Providence has been kind to the American 
man of business, but even Providence has its 
limitations and if the enormous revenues of 
to-day are to be continued the business in- 
terests must put themselves in a position to 
deserve, demand and defend them. Present 
methods will be obsolete when Europe re- 
enters the marts of trade. 

The bigger interests are already consid- 
ering the possibility and the necessity of 
industrial preparedness. The small mer- 
chant—the retailer—either fails to scent dan- 
ger or is indifferent to a possible peril. In 
the main he seems content to drift with the 
current, leaving his future to work out its 
own salvation. 

True preparedness, like charity, must begin 
at home. Every business man when he faces 
the inevitable new conditions which must 
sooner or later arise, should in justice to him- 
self, his business, and his country, be fully 
prepared to meet those conditions in an in- 
telligent manner. He must, so far as pos- 
sible, dispense with all wastes in his business 
and his by-products must be utilized to the 
utmost farthing. His resources must be cul- 
tivated to the extreme limit. Only by such 
methods can he be confident of the outcome, 
should an avalanche of foreign competition 
bring an epidemic of price cutting and busi- 
ness demoralization, when peace again reigns 
in Europe. 

The bulk of preparedness naturally rests 
on the shoulders of the manufacturer, since 
his scope of activity reaches far beyond the 
boundaries of his home country. He has ac- 
quired an immense foreign trade, in part at 
least, through the inability of Europe to 
compete. With the resumption of peace, he 
faces a conflict with the brightest commer- 
cial minds of countries ages old in the ways 
of trade. The advantage seems on the sur- 
face to rest with his competitors. The Euro- 
pean factory employs brains rather than 
muscles. 
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Their employees grow up in fac-. 
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tory positions, until in time their work be- 
comes second nature. Whole families labor 
in certain factories from one generation to 
another, until every member of that family 
seems born to the trade. Their efficiency is 
high, their wages comparatively low. 

American manufacturers, on the other 
hand, employ labor as they find it. Their 
employees are hired and fired as_ busi- 
ness conditions demand. A man works in 
this factory a week; in that one a month, and 
in still another for an indefinite period, as 
fancy dictates or wages direct. The result 
is an economic manufacturing loss. The 
American has always been handicapped in 
the matter of labor. His wage scale is out of 
all proportion with that of his European 
competitor. The hours of labor are shorter 
in normal times. What will they be when 
impoverished countries feel the spur of 
trade? In the matter of utilizing waste prod- 
ucts our manufacturers are far in the rear. 
Their future rests on the by-product. 

When the first freight carrying submarine 
docked at Baltimore her cargo was made up 
of what Americans term waste. The thous- 
ands of dollars worth of dyestuffs in her hold 
were mere by-products of Germany’s coke 
and coal industry. Our merchants paid mil- 
lions for rehabilitated garbage. Slag, which 
American manufacturers force upon unwill- 
ing railroads to be used as ballast, in Europe 
furnishes the raw material for the manufac- 
ture of glass and artificial marble; scraps of 
wood, which our lumber mills destroy at con- 
siderable expense are in Germany worked up 
into wrapping paper. The history of the 
United States is a history of waste. Europe 
has prospered on the by-product. 

Slowly our manufacturers are coming to 
play the by-product game. In the Chicago 
stockyards every part of the pig is utilized 
with the exception of the squeal. Big busi- 
ness is learning; the retailer seems to be 
standing still. 

What are the wastes of the retail store? 
Time, the most expensive item of the mer- 
chant’s stock, represents the greatest waste. 
Then comes waste display space, wasted op- 
portunities for service; waste from lack of 
system, inefficient collection methods: care- 
lessness; slip-shod delivery methods; unin- 
telligent buying; shelf-worn goods; lack of 
salesmanship, and dozens of other costly 
wastes. Even high-priced waste paper is 
burned when it might be furnishing a profit. 
Half of the average merchant’s overhead ex- 
pense is due to waste. 

What are the by-products of retail waste? 
Increased business; better stocks; better 
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service; snappy windows and display cases; 
clean, well-bought merchandise; salesmen; 
satisfied customers; efficiency; system; ade- 
quate collections and tangible profits. Every 
retail employee can be made to yield a prof- 
itable by-product, as can every department, 
every method, every carefully matured idea. 
Sales can be increased without additional 
expense. More profits can be had with the 
expenditure of less actual money. 

The waste problem is an individual prob- 
lem to be solved by individual methods. One 
thing is certain, overhead expense is too high. 
It is costing the retailer too much to sell his 
goods; too much to collect his accounts. In 
short, he is paying too highly for the privi- 
lege of being a merchant. The rope of profits 
in the coming years is bound to feel the 
strain. The only insurance for a successful 
future is adequate preparedness and the basis 
of that preparedness must be the elimination 
of waste. This is not a prophecy. It is the 
mere statement of a fact. What is your indi- 
vidual record in the matter of mercantile 
by-products? 


Revised Business 
Kconomy 


CONOMY is always a necessity. It is 
the safety-valve of good business. Waste 
viewed by itself sometimes causes us to 

wonder that all business does not fail. Habits 
of economy, like children, seem most plenti- 
ful when they are apparently least needed. 
The most prosperous men and the most 
thriving business concerns seem always to 
know to a superlative degree the true value 
of small change. 

Careful students of business realize that 
much of the wealth of these prosperous peo- 
ple is but a result of thorough economy, but 
the average individual meeting for the first 
time the stranger Thrift, is apt to proclaim 
its adherent tight-fisted and penurious. The 
cash-discount man, however, is invariably as 
well posted on store disbursements as he is 
on store receipts. He knows to the last 
trivial detail what his money is spent for, 
how the time he pays for is used, and of the 
innumerable little dangers tempting his men 
to become business spendthrifts. 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of American business when thrift was 
so insistent in its demands as to-day. The 
cost of doing business has been sky-rocketed 
until the old expense figures of 1913 and 
1914 look like pygmies. The giant Expense 
is still growing and threatens to become a 
mastodon without mercy. Clerk hire is just 
one phase of its growth. In many districts 
the factory demands for competent help and 
the war-priced ability of the factories to 
pay higher wages has robbed merchandising 
establishments of good men. In many places 
rents have increased. Gasoline, oil and oats 
have gone up together, and while the Stand- 
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ard Oil product has volplaned, it is still 
well up in the air. Delivery charges increase 
in volume and in the percentage of expense. 
Transportation charges, lighting and heating 
expenses, and a multitude of minor charges 
multiply the worries of the man who signs 
the checks. 

There are ways of checking these numer- 
ous inroads on the year’s profits. They may 
seem small, but they are essential. 

Time is, of course, the big item. Frank- 
ness with the boys behind the counter will 
do more to remedy such waste than a time 
clock. Make a careful list of every increase 
in your cost of doing business, talk it over 
with the boys, emphasize kindly the value of 
time and the danger of a no-profit year, and 
the average salesman will come through 
splendidly. 

In times past we might have laughed at 
the idea of saving carefully all wrapping 
paper that comes in with our shipments. The 
price of wrapping paper has converted that 
laugh from one of diversion to one on the 
Boss. It isn’t considered petty economy in 
polite hardware circles to-day. It’s just 
plain horse sense. 

Not so very long ago we sent old stoves 
and other scrap to the village dump or turned 
it over to the kids for pin money. We ac- 
cepted the first offer for copper scrap from 
our tin shops, and threw away the little 
burlap that came our way without a thought 
as to its value. New price schedules and the 
awakening of America to scrap values has 
changed all this. The junk men of the United 
States collected one hundred and fourteen 
million dollars’ worth of scrap metals last 
year, and many hardware people cashed 
strange checks for old materials that once 
were considered not worth while. 

Turn out the lights. Turn off the faucets. 
Keep busy. Burn the worthless boxes in the 
furnace and watch for ways to cut the ex- 
pense account. It is the duty of every busi- 
ness man to-day. 

One of the greatest railroads in America, 
if not the very greatest, recently saw fit to 
issue a general order something like this: 


“In obtaining blank forms from a pile, 
do not take the top sheet.” 


This order not only went through all the 
big general offices, but it was also received 
by every tank-town station agent. 

The reason for it you can probably guess. 
The top sheet on a pile of paper collects dust 
and finger marks. 

If removed, it’s thrown away and another 
top sheet begins to get soiled. 

That is an extreme instance of the economy 
in using printed forms, practised by this 
road. 

Big business everywhere is practising 
economy. Little business is less careful. 
Perhaps that’s why it’s little business. No 
man is a piker who protects his profits in 
business to the last ounce of his ability. 
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The Quick-Witted Waiter 


A DOWNTOWN city restaurant has made its reputa- 

tion upon one waiter who has never yet been found 
wanting to translate an order into a language of his 
own, and he and the cook understand each other abso- 
lutely. 

“One order of pea soup,” one customer will say. 

“Splash of split peas,” cries the waiter. 

“Couple of doughnuts and a cup of coffee without 
cream,” another will order. 

“Two submarines and a mug of murk—no cow!” or- 
ders the waiter. 

“An order of ham and eggs,” says a customer. 

“Roast two on a slice of squeal!” the waiter shouts 
into the tube. 

“Beef stew and a cup of tea for me,” a new arrival 
says. 

“Bossy in a bowl—boiled leaves on the side!” sings 
the waiter. 

“A dozen raw oysters,” orders a busy business man. 

“Twelve alive in the shell!” shouts the waiter. 

“Where’s my eggs on toast?” complains-a man who 
has been waiting. 

“Rush the biddies on a raft!” cries the waiter. 

“TI want a rump steak rare,” orders another man. 

“Slab of moo—let him chew it!” the waiter calls. 

“I want a bowl of tomato soup,” ordered one man, 
“a plate of beans, bread and butter, a piece of apple 
pie and a glass of water.” 

The waiter seemed puzzled for- an instant; then he 
shouted into the tube as follows: 

“One splash of red noise, platter of Saturday nights, 
dough well done with cow to cover, Eve with the lid 
on and a chaser of Adam’s ale!”—Exchange. 


His Part 


oY OU admit yoy overheard the quarrel between the 
defendant and his wife?” 

“Yis, sor, I do,” stoutly maintained the witness. / 

“Tell the court, if you can, what he seemed to be 
doing.” 

“He seemed to be doin’ the listening.”—Argonaut. 


Sometimes 
“TT ELEPHONES are great time-savers, aren’t 
they?” 
“Well, that depends upon who calls you up.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Proof Positive 


OM—“So you really think you have some chance 
with Miss Coldcash, do you?” 
JackK—“That’s what. She is beginning to find fault 
with my necktie.”—ZJndianapolis Star. 


Ladder Needed 


ADY—“We always keep the hose ready, in case of a 
Zeppelin raid.” 
Visiror—“But, surely, my dear, it would never reach 
them at the height they fly.”—Punch. 


End of Friendship 


HE—“How did they ever come to marry?” 
He—“Oh, it’s the same old story. Started out to be 
good friends, you know, and later on changed their 
minds.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Defined 


("Mogi A London police court.) 
Magistrate—“You say he hit you?” 

Wife—“Yes, sorr.”’ 

Magistrate—‘What did he hit you with?” 

Wife—“A motty, sorr.” 

Magistrate—“A motty?” 

Wife—“Yes, sorr.” 

Magistrate—“What is a motty?” 

Wife—“One of them things that ses, ‘God Bless Our 
Home’ on it, sorr.”—Exchange. 


How It Happened 


RS. FLATLEIGH—“John, the janitor discovered 
this morning why we had no heat last winter.” 
Mr. Flatleigh—“Indeed?” 
Mrs. Flatleigh—“Yes, he wanted to burn some papers 
this morning and discovered that there is no furnace in 
the building.”—Puck. 


Temporary Objection 


A SHOEMAKER was fitting a customer with a pair 
of boots, when the buyer observed that he had but 
one objection to them, which was that the soles were a 
little too thick. 
“If that is all,” replied the shoemaker, “put on the 
boots, and the objection will gradually wear away.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Presence of -Mind 


664 )H, John!” shrieked Mrs. Dorkins. “The baby 
has swallowed a silver piece.” 
Mr. Dorkins took a handful of change out of his 
pocket and looked it over. 
“Calm yourself, Maria,” he said. “It was that coun- 
terfeit quarter I’ve been trying to get rid of.”—Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 


Extremes 


7 De you think you will ever own a car?” “Why not? 

The controlling circumstances are bound to 
meet.” “What do you mean?” “Autos keep coming 
down and I keep saving up.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


All Settled 


of ATHER knows you’re going to marry sister. I 

heard him talking about it the other day.” “But 
I didn’t know it myself until last night.” “Oh, she told 
you, too, did she?”—Life. 


More Like It 


oN OW they say they can weigh the conscience.” 
“By the ounce?” 
“I imagine by the scruple.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out. 
—John Wolcott. 
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Man Behind the Counter 





Profits from the National Housecleaning Habit 


OMAN is the only creature in this big world 
who appreciates housecleaning time. Even 
the family cat gets its back up over the 

prospects of the fall clean-up. As for man—he 
tears through the silver lining and skids clear to 
the black clouds behind. He knows from past ex- 
perience just what to expect when the partner of 
his joys and sorrows makes the semi-annual an- 
nouncement, “We are going to clean house next 
week!” He remembers the carpetless bedroom and 
the stray tacks picked up by his unwary feet. He 
sees his beloved wife transformed from a thing of 
beauty to a grim destroyer of dirt, dust and house- 
hold tranquillity. He sees the frugal dinner served 
from a box on the back porch, with curtain-hanging 
sessions in the twilight hours. He has a vision of 
himself lambasting the parlor carpet, while the dust 
mingles with the perspiration on his manly brow, 
and—well, he immediately plans for a lot of extra 
work at the office or a trip out of town for that 
coming week. It’s almost uncanny the way business 
picks up at the mere announcement of housecleaning 
time. 


What Housecleaning ‘Means to the Hardware Man 


Perhaps I have overdrawn the discomforts of 
housecleaning. Such a thing is barely possible. I 
acknowledge that I am prejudiced. Only this morn- 
ing I discovered my better half wearing a dust cap 
and taking an inventory of the rugs. “Coming 
events cast their shadows before them,” and I have 
a hunch that the great fall housecleaning period is 
in sight. Do you know what that means? It means 
that during the next few weeks the houses and flats 
of the country are billed for a thorough overhauling. 
The attic and the cellar will get the once over; car- 
pets will be torn up, rugs will be cleaned, woodwork 
washed, floors scrubbed and houses repainted. 
There will be new wallpaper in a hundred thousand 
parlors and new linoleum in a like number of 
kitchens. Hundreds of articles of furniture will be 
replaced with new ones. Thousands of others will 
be treated to a new finish. Carloads of old ranges 
will be sent to the dump to make room for later 
models, and living rooms everywhere will be rear- 
ranged to make a place for new heaters. 

“Discomforts!” did you say? Yes, there will be 
quite a bunch of discomforts for the average man— 
but here’s a tip to the wise hardware dealer: If 
you have the right sort of ginger in your make-up, 
you will welcome the housecleaning period with 
Open arms. You will even encourage Mrs. Hard- 
wareman to start the housecleaning riot in your 
immediate neighborhood. You can afford to live on 
porch hand-outs for a few days when it means better 


business and increased profits. Believe me, an 
epidemic of housecleaning spells profit for the dis- 
penser of hardware. 


Paint as a Housecleaning Accessory 


Paint is the big selling item of the housecleaning 
period. The woman who has cleaned, scrubbed and 
dusted until her bones ache is not going to be sat- 
isfied with discolored woodwork, scratched furni- 
ture or unvarnished floors. Neither is she content 
with a shabby exterior when the interior of the 
house is dressed for company. She needs only a 
few suggestions to make her a banner customer for 
your paint section. However, you must remember 
that the lady of the house has been freely supplied 
with literature destined to give her the idea that all 
good paint is sold by mail and billed from Chicago. 
Judging from the lack of local paint advertisements 
in the newspapers, it is not to be wondered at if 
she does acquire that idea. It is up to you to turn 
the current of housecleaning ideas into home-town 
channels. 

Get the editor of your local paper to write an 
editorial on “The Value of Housecleaning from a 
Health Standpoint,” then come out in the same 
paper with a good, clear-cut advertisement featur- 
ing your paint and varnish lines as housecleaning 
accessories. Scatter a few squibbs among the local 
news items, such as “Paint is ‘health insurance. 
It covers the disease germs with an impenetrable 
coating. Get the right paint at Brown’s Hardware.” 
“The house will need a new coat of paint in order 
to compare favorably with the interior when house- 
cleaning is over. Get the right paint at Brown’s 
Hardware.” These little items in the locals are 
nearly always read and are usually productive of 
good results. 


Put the Windows to Work 


The windows should be put to work as soon as 
possible after the housecleaning idea is started, and 
should be kept on the job until the season is over. 
Trim the first window with mops, brooms, scrub 
pails, dusters, stepladders and similar items. Have 
a show card made to read, “For the Fall House- 
cleaning,” and give it a prominent place in the 
window. Get your vacuum cleaners out where the 
public can see them and talk housecleaning time to 
every woman who enters the store. Take another 
window and trim it with paints and varnishes. 
Borrow a wax figure of a woman from the dry goods 
store; dress it in a neat house apron and decorate 
it with a dust cap. Put a varnish brush in one 
hand, place the other hand on a newly refinished 
chair, and arrange the figure to look as though it 
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had just completed the varnishing job. Put a card 
in the window to read, “I made this chair like new 
with Brown’s Furniture Varnish.” In a western 
hardware store, where a similar window was in- 
stalled, as much interior paint and varnish was sold 
in two weeks as in the preceding six months. 

A small window or show case can also be utilized 
to give prominence to color suggestions. Make the 
trim in the form of small pyramids on the floor and 
on fixtures, using small cans of paints and stains. 
Put color cards in front of each pyramid. There 
are many places where the handy man or his wife 
can improve the appearance of some part of the 
house through the use of a small can of good house- 
hold paint. The color suggestions will in many 
cases furnish the idea that will result in sales. It 
is also well to make an exhibit of washable wall 
paints and other wall coverings, as there is sure 
to be a demand for these products during the house- 
cleaning period. A window constructed along the 
line of your own ideas and driving home the need 
of new wall coverings of the washable type should 
add materially to your sales in this profitable line. 


A Housecleaning Special Sale 


It is a mighty good plan to work up housecleaning 
enthusiasm through the medium of a housecleaner’s 
special sale. Advertise every item in the store that 
can be used as a housecleaning accessory, and make 
a few special prices on items that are not usually 
carried in your stock. Take, for example, a patent 
household stepladder of a light portable type. Get 
your store address and advertisement painted on 
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every one of them and advertise to sell them at a 
price that the customers will know is below the 
wholesale cost. Set the sale for a certain hour, and 
get the store full of customers before a single ladder 
is sold. Play the sale up in good shape and have the 
store fairly radiating suggestions for houseclean- 
ing. It will prove one of the best advertising in- 
vestments you ever made. The By-Lo Hardware of 
Frankfort, Ind., used just such a scheme at their 
opening last fail. The ladders were sold at a loss 
of 12 cents each, and their records show that the 
entire 6 doz. which comprised the sale allotment 
were disposed of in six minutes after the sale was 
started. Their actual loss was $8.64. Can you 
imagine an eight-dollar advertisement that would 
bring as many live customers into your store at a 
time when they were loaded with purchasing ideas 
for the housecleaning time? 


Pointers for the Live Ones 


It is “an ill wind that bloweth no man to good.” 
The general public suffers a slight inconvenience 
from the housecleaning movement, but in the end 
everybody is benefited. The home is _ healthier, 
brighter and more cheerful when the cleaning is 
over. The semi-annual! housecleaning has become 
a national habit. It is bound to make its appearance 
twice each year, and always with a hardware profit. 
The live dealer grabs his opportunities—the dead 
one waits for opportunity to grab him. That’s 
why he is a long time dead. Which class are you 
in? You will be labeled by your attitude toward 
the great national housecleaning habit. 


How to Handle Talking Machine Repairs 


What Dealers Should and Should Not Expect of Manufacturers 
—Importance of Instructing Consumers in the 


Right Use of Machines 


HE piece of mechanism that will not need an 

occasional adjustment hag yet to be invented. 

This is true of the talking machine as of other 
devices—automobiles, for instance. The finest au- 
tomobile made needs more “tinkering” to keep it in 
running order than does a cheap talking machine. 
The talking machine is so nearly automatic, how- 
ever, that many dealers, and the majority of con- 
sumers, overlook the fact that it is, after all, a deli- 
cate, though durable piece of mechanism, and may 
at times be put completely out of commission for 
want of some slight adjustment. 

Some years ago, for example, when the big talk- 
ing machine companies began to export their prod- 
ucts to South America, they encountered consider- 
able trouble, machines being returned with which 
there was little or nothing the matter. Some dealer 
—in Buenos Aires, let us say—would return the 
machine to New York because a governor spring, 2 
in. long and weighing a fraction of an ounce, had 
broken. The dealer did not know what it was that 
caused the trouble, so he sent back the whole ma- 
chine, weighing perhaps 100 lIb., at considerable 
transportation cost and at the risk of serious dam- 
age in the course of the trip. 

With the big increase in interest in talking ma- 
chines on the part of the dealers—particularly de- 
partment stores—instances of more or less similar 
character are becoming quite common in the domes- 





tic trade. We could cite offhand a number of in- 
stances of machines, which merely needed some 
slight adjustment, being returned to a factory, per- 
haps 1,000 miles away. In one case it required less 
than ten minutes to put in perfect condition a ma- 
chine which had traveled 1,500 miles with all the 
accompanying freight charges and risk of damage. 

This is not fair to the manufacturer, nor is it 
satisfactory to the retailer. Moreover, it can very 
readily be avoided. The first step in the right di- 
rection is for the head of a store’s talking machine 
department to thoroughly understand the machine 
he purchases. This is no difficult matter. 


What the Buyer Should Know 


There are two main sources of talking machine 
difficulties, the sound box and the motor. Of these, 
the motor is by far the more important for the re- 
tailer to understand, not only that he may know 
how to make minor adjustments, but also that he 
may be certain that he is buying the right machine. 
The buyer of talking machines should insist, there- 
fore, upon having the motor mechanism very thor- 
oughly explained before he signs an order for any 
make of talking machine. 

Moreover, he will do well to have his salesforee 
present while it is being explained. Then, too, he 
should appoint one of his assistants, preferably of 4 
mechanical turn of mind, to look after adjustments. 
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The reason for having the entire force present 
is. that they need the knowledge if they are to handle 
machines properly, and need it, also as part of their 
selling argument. 

Tell the Consumer 

Obviously, it is important in the retailing of such 
a mechanism as a talking machine that the con- 
sumer be made to understand that he is not buying 
a fool-proof chunk of wood and iron, but a machine 
delicate enough to reproduce with wonderful ac- 
curacy vibrations of the human voice. The con- 
sumer should be shown that such a machine must, 
of necessity, be handled with care if it is to continue 
to do good work. The retail salesman, therefore, 
after closing a sale, should invariably instruct the 
customer in the method of taking care of the ma- 
chine. 

He should show where the motor is oiled and how 
the sound box should be handled. He should then 
explain the one or two minor adjustments that are 
likely to be necessary. For instance, one of the gov- 
ernor balls may get out of true and cause a peculiar 
knocking. The customer should be told not to at- 
tempt to make the adjustment, but to ring up the 
store so that it may be attended to by a man who 
knows how to handle a talking machine motor. If 
left in ignorance, again, the purchaser may attempt 
to adjust the sound box, and a quarter turn of one 
of the screws will so upset its mechanism as to 
cause a rattle or make the tone unsatisfactory. Or 
someone may carelessly take hold of the little vi- 
brating arm of the sound box, and as this is at- 
tached only to a thin piece of mica at one end the 
sound box will inevitably suffer. 

Some people who feel that they have a mechanical 
turn of mind may become curious to see “what 
makes the wheels go round.” The customer, there- 
fore, should be warned that this is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding, that the steel spring which is the basis of 
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the motor is many times more powerful than the 
one which he perhaps took out of an alarm clock 
when he was a boy, and that the unfastening of the 
spring may result in very serious injury to the ama- 
teur mechanic. 

As we have suggested above, the minor talking 
machine repairs should be taken care of by the 
store’s service and repair department. When major 
repairs are necessary, for instance, the replacement 
of a broken mainspring, the manufacturer’s aid 
should be sought. 

Incidentally, the fracture of the mainspring is 
not an uncommon occurrence, because these springs 
must be highly tempered and, of course, are corre- 
spondingly brittle. When a mainspring breaks it 
is better to have it replaced by the manufacturer 
than for the retailer’s mechanic, unless he is un- 
usually expert, to attempt to make the repair. 

It is not necessary, however, to return the entire 
machine to the factory. Only the motor need be 
sent back. With practically all present makes of 
talking machines the motor can very easily be de- 
tached, so that, instead of returning a large piece 
of fine cabinet work, which might be damaged in 
transit, all that the retailer needs to send back is a 
small box containing the less fragile steel motor. 


Follow Up Customers 


There is one retailer in a little town in New Eng- 
land, who some months ago bought a hundred $5 
machines. He has kept those machines circulating 
in his community ever since, selling a customer one 
to-day and next week or next month exchanging it 
and allowing the $5 credit to apply on the purchase 
of a higher priced machine. 

A repair department, therefore, if proper advan- 
tage is taken of it in following up customers, is not 
an expense, but rather a means of satisfying cus- 
tomers and of increasing sales. 





The automobile accessory department of the Wagner Hardware Company, Mansfield, Ohio, covers a large field; 
even rugs are carried 


Obituary 


JOHN W. GRAHAM, secretary and treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower Company, Thirty-first and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., died recently at 
his home, aged 59 years. Mr. Graham was a graduate 
of the Philadelphia High School. From there he went 
to the Pennsylvania Military Academy at Chester, Pa., 
where he was graduated with honors. He immediately 
became associated with the company of which he was 
secretary and treasurer at the time of his death, and 
of which his brother, Walter E. Graham, is president. 
He is survived by a widow. 


JOHN T. BULLEN, for many years connected with the 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, Newburgh, N. Y., 
died at his home in Marengo, IIl., recently. Previous 
to his connection with the Coldwell Company, Mr. 
Bullen had been associated with the Nashua Lock 
Company and its successors, the Lockwood Mfg. Com- 
pany and Woodruff & Hanchett. In 1894 he became 
general sales manager of the Coldwell Lawn Mower 
Company, remaining with the company until 1913, 
when he took the general managership of the Oscar 
Rixson Company, Chicago. After a few months he re- 
turned to the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company. He had 
recently engaged in the automobile and garage busi- 
ness at Marengo, III. 


WALLACE ROBERTS, a well-known hardware merchant, 
died at his home in Hornell, N. Y., recently. Mr. 
Roberts was a native of Batavia, and settled in Hornell 
in 1872, where he opened a hardware store. He con- 
tinued in business until a few years ago, when because 
of failing health, he retired from active management 
and later soJd his interests to Barber, Dildine & Swain, 
who still conduct the business. He was a member of 
the New York State Hardware Association, and a 
regular attendant at conventions until his health for- 
bade further activily. He is survived by a widow and 
one son. 


HOLLINSHEAD W. TAYLOR, a prominent tinplate manu- 
facturer, died suddenly of heart disease at his residence, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., in his fifty-fifth year. 
Mr. Taylor was senior member of the firm of the N. & 
G. Taylor Company, and began his business connection 
with the firm under his father. He was the last of the 
third generation of Taylors connected with this com- 
pany, established in 1810. The business will be con- 
tinued under the same name by the surviving partners, 
Hollinshead N. Taylor, his son, and William W. Justice. 


WILLIAM H. Fox, a hardware man of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at his home, 2348 Kemper Lane, from injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. Mr. Fox was born 
in Ireland sixty-four years ago, and established the 
Fox Hardware Company some years ago. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce and other fra- 
ternal organizations. 


WILLIAM H. KOoLL, general manager and secretary- 
treasurer of the Victor Stove Company, Salem, Ohio, 
died recently at Pittsburgh at the age of 71 years. He 
had been for many years prominent in the business life 
of Salem, and since the death of his father had been in 
active charge of the management of the Victor Stove 
Company. 


J.J. PARSONS, a member of the firm of the Kennedy- 


DeForest-Parsons Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died re- 
cently at his home on Clarence Avenue, Lakewood. Mr. 
Parsons was one of Cleveland’s pioneer hardware mer- 
chants. He was born in 1838 at Huron, Ohio, and went 


to Cleveland in 1865. 
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Mrs. Mase, Lowes, wife of William H. Lowes, 825 
North Lawler Avenue, Chicago, IIll., was almost in- 
stantly killed, Monday, Sept. 11, when she fell from an 
auto truck at the corner of Crawford Avenue and Cort- 
land Street. Mr. Lowes, who is president of the Madi- 
son Hardware & Construction Company, 4013 West 
Madison Street, was driving the truck when the acci- 
dent occurred. One of the children was leaning out 
over the side of the truck as it turned the corner. The 
mother stood up to pull the little one back. Just then 
the wheels of the machine struck a rut and Mrs. Lowes 
was hurled to the pavement, striking on her head. She 
was hurried to a hospital but died before reaching it. 


CHARLES L. F. ROBINSON, president of the Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., died 
suddenly recently on board of his yacht near Newport, 
R. I. He had not enjoyed good health since 1913, in 
which year he was severely injured in an automobile 
accident, suffering a dislocation of the vertebre of the 
spine. Mr. Robinson was born July 9, 1874, in Sayville, 
Long Island, N. Y., and was graduted from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, in 1895. He had 
been a resident of Hartford for ten years. He was a 
director of the American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain; the Standard Wrench Company, Providence, 
and of many financial institutions and insurance com- 
panies of his home city. 


THOMAS BUTTERWICK of Kewanee, IIl., died recently 
after a brief illness. He was born in 1857, and in 1868 
formed a partnership with his brother and entered 
business. The firm is the oldest in Kewanee, and has 
maintained the same name and partnership throughout 
its history. 


LEON Warp, formerly factory manager of the Buck- 
eye Aluminum Company, and organizer of the Mas- 
sillon Aluminum Company, Massillon, Ohio, died re- 
cently at Wooster, Ohio. He was 63 years old and was 
born in Quincy, Mass. 


H. H. HeypoNn, aged 75 years, and in business for the 
past twenty years, died recently at his home in Chat- 
field, Minn. He was a veteran of the Civil War, and is 
survived by his son Claude, with whom he was in busi- 
ness. 


JAMES H. TayLor, for nearly twenty-seven years 
senior member of the firm of Taylor and Siders Hard- 
ware Company, Bement, IIl., died at his home recently. 
He had been a resident of Bement for thirty years. 


R. E. ABBoTT, aged 80, and recently in the manufac- 
turing business in Toledo, Ohio, died at the residence of 
his daughter at 182 Henry Street. Mr. Abbott went to 
Akron in 1876, where he was in business until a few 
years ago. 


WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH, aged 70 years, died at his resi- 
dence 1011 Oakdale Place, Fort Wayne, Ind., following 
an illness of several years. In 1873 he started in the 
hardware business at 1016 Broadway, but retired from 
active work about five years ago. - 


Rosert J. Davis, 59 years old, died at his home in 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Davis was born in Bridgewater, 
England, and lived in Detroit for thirty-five years. 
He was president and manager of the Davis Screen & 
Weather Strip Company. 


Puitip HIPSKIND, a hardware merchant of Wabash, 
Ind., died at his home recently. He was connected with 
the King-Hipskind Hardware Company, and was in 
his sixty-sixth year. 





























Publicity for the Retailer 


An Automobile Accessory Ad of Unusual Interest—A Store 
Message with the Ring of Sincerity— 
Attractive Fall Goods Ad 
By BURT J. PARIS 


Equals a Small Catalog in Interest 
No. 1 (11 in. x 17 in.). This is page 3 from 
Weinhold’s Commercial Bulletin for August, 1916. 
The paper was sent us by the publishers, Weinhold 


Bros. Hardware Company, Kansas City, Kan. T. 
V. Weinhold of the firm edits the publication, and 
his pithy editorials and special articles go a long 
way toward sustaining a keen interest in the paper. 


SPECIAL SHOWING OF 


enone ape 


HOUSEHOLD AND SEASONABLE GOODS 


OUR LINES ARE MORE COMPLETE THAN EVER 








904 BPOADOWAY COLUMBIA HO 














é A-B GAS RANGES 
BRIDGE & BEACH STOVES AND 
RANGES P 


Our stock of these _ -y* ranges and cook 
stoves isnow complete. e show almost every 
style made by the manufacturers. 





We have on display the most complete line of 
Gas Ranges in Central Missouri and are offering 
the best values. A-B Ranges as illustrated—either 
right or left hand oven. Largeoven. Very com- 


LEONARD REFRIGERATORS ARE 
LIKE A CLEAN CHINA DISH 


Seamless, Porcelain Linings. They are sanitary 


We have sold them for over half a century. 


Our stock is still complete and we show all sizes and 


They give lasting satisfaction. 


patterns. 


Prices on Refrigerators and Ice Chests 














pact and convenient range at 








We haye a com- 
petent tinner in 
our employ and 
are prepared to 


electrical utilities 
and supplies, per- 
colators smooth- 
ing irons, toasters 
curling irons, 


Wecarryin stock | 
repairs for many 





stoves and ranges 


and are prepared 








ing Mazda elec- 
tric lamps. 

71-2 watt, 10 
watr, 15 wart, 25 
watt, 40 wart, 50 


Best by test since 1837. $5.00 to $100.00 $23.50 
Electrical : 
. Electric Lamps 
Tin Job Work bag A Aaa Stove Repcirs We sell the sterl- | Window Glass 


Our stock of win- 
dow glass is the 
most complete in 
Central Missouri. 



























grilles, chafing , 
do all kinds oftin | dishes, heaters, to take orders for watt, 75 watt, | We carry almost 
endtemnece woth, lamp cords, sock- repairs for. any TOO watt, 200 | all sizes. Over 
ets, plugs, fuse k Largest and most complete stock watt, 300 wart | 100 sizes in stock. 
plugs, switches, cate in Columbia and at the right 500 watt, 750 « 
dry cells, flash | prices, watt 
lights, etc. | 

















Delivery Service 


will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Telephone 234 : 


We are in a position to make prompt deliveries and all telephone orders 











Caloric Fireless Cook Stoves 
We sell the genuine Caloric fireless 

cook stoves. They have seamless alum- 

inum linings and many other superior 
features, they save fuel, cook bet- 
ter idered ah h ji 

















ld PHONE 234 





Automobile 
Accessories 

We have added a com- 
plete line of automo- 
bile goods and you 
may depend upon hav- 
ing your needs mp- 
plied here 


sence 


Firestone Tires 
and Tubes. 


O’Cedar and Wizard Mopsand Oils, Blue Ribbon Metal and Furniture Polish, Brooms, Linen and Cotton Mops, Wringer Buckets, Ciar- 
bage Cans, Trash Burners. Coal Hods, Furnace Scoops, Floor Wax, Paints ana Varnishes, Alabastine, Japalac, Clothes Washers, 

Wash Tubs, Food’ Choppers, Wear-Ever- Aluminum Ware, Clothes Baskets, Kitchen Ware, 

Oil Cook Stoves, Waste Paper Baskets, Fly Swatters, Alarm Clocks, Bread and Cake Boxes, Tea and Coffee Canisters. 


Step Ladders, Perfection 














No. 3—Designed to influence the fall buyer 
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WITH YOU. 
By Florence Jones Hadicy. 
Come, jet us away while skies are red 
And the fields are drowned with 
dew 
While the frst bird sings in the 
tangled hedge 
In joy of a world made new 
How the pulses thrill as we swee; 
along 
Where the lanes are cool and wide. 
©, where ts there bliss in the world 
like this— 
in a car with you by my side? 
Our path winds on like a silver thread 
Thro’ a mass of crimson bloom, 
The wild rose brushes the shining 
wheels 
And flings us her faint perfume. 
Ab, never was morning half as fair 
And never was sky so blue, 
And never a heart so glad as mine, 
As when I am driving with you! 





BE FAIR TO YOUR TIRE. 

One man will get two thousand 
miles from a tire while his neighbor 
with the same kind of a tire on the 
same kind of an automobile will get 
two or three times that mileage. 
There is a reason and a good one, 
too. It is not a case of luck in the 
case of B who gets the most mileage 
He treats the tire right while A 
doesn't 

A will pay little attention to infla- 
tion, while B will see to it that the 
tire is inflated tothe proper pressure. 
B will not overload his tire or allow 
it to stand in grease or ol) and will 
be careful in traveling along car 
tracks or over rough roads. A 
thinks such matters are too trivial 

It is impossible to estimate the 
mileage of any make of a tire for 
that mielage will depend in a very 
large sense on the manner the tire 
is treated. We will say however, that 
with the right kind of treatment the 
tire will produce a satisfactory 
mileage. 

If Mr. Auto owner will treat the 
tire the way he should he will not 
have occasion to argue over an 
adjustment 


NIP THE BLOWOUTS IN THE BUD. 

Neglected cuts are the forerunners 
of blowouts and scrap heaps—little 
drops” that help to swell the ocean 
of tire trouble. 

Look over your tires, clean out and 
fill up the cuts which will make 
theme as good as new. It’s easily 
done with a very small investment 
for accessory and it's just like put- 
ting money in the bank at compound 
interest. Pigeon-toed wheels on an 
automobile wear out tires like 
scraping with a jack-knife wears out 
your thumb 

If you suspect that the wheels on 
your car are out of alignment, take 
your machine to a repair shop, un- 
less you are equipped to do it your- 
self and if necessary, put them back 
into the “straight path.” It will pay 
you by the additional wear you will 
get. - 


‘A young girl sat in a Jit 

With a nickel concealed in her mit 
But "twas tost in the bumping 
And rattling and thumping 

And the ‘Showfer’ almost had a fit.” 


Don't guess when you select your 
tires. 


There cuun be no degrees of truth. 
€ither a thing is good or bad. 


Cleans and 
Polishes 
at the same time. Is positive- 
ly nomnjurious. A liquid 
polish with a dry finish; pol- 
ishes, cleans and renovates 
highly polished surfaces. Pre- 
vents varnish from cracking 
and checking. Put up in bot- 

tles as iollows: 
2 oz. size 
4 oz. size 
12 oz. size 
! qt. size 
1-2 gal. size 
I gal. size 3.00 


AVTOMOs: 
TRG cry ONE a 


ce 
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AUTO ACCESSORIES — 








Though all the air is free 


And scooted on with glee, 


INNER AUTO TUBES. 


“He didn’t pump it full enough, 


He left it soft and spongy like 


The heart of the tire is the tube. 


HE DIDN’T PUMP IT FULL ENOUGH. 


He skidded and he guidded and 


; Whooped though dust and mire 


cursed 
And blamed it on the tire.’ 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 


And when it burst he cursed and 


All inner tubes are guaranteed for 









It is therefore of utmost importance 
that you select your tubes with care. 
The tubes we offer you are only 
those we have found from actual use 
to be superior tubes. Our tubes are 
guaranteed for 1 year. 

20x3 in. 

30x3% in 





CEMENTLESS PATCHES. 
These patches are prepared ready 
for use without cement, acid or 
vuleanizing. They are quickly and 
easily applied; fio tools required. 
Outfit consists of 12 patches in handy 
screw top box which can be carried 

in tool-box for an emergency 
Per box -.. 





Each 





bridge 





BRAKE LINING. 


brass wires interwoven in 


3-16x2 1+2 in. per foot. 


CRANK HANDLE HOLDERS. 
Prevents crank from rattling. 


A strong, durable inside patch for 
making a perfect and substantial 


heavy duck moulded to shape of tire; 
flaps hold patch in piace; will not 


“Testbestos” Brake Lining is com- 
posed of asbetos—that fire-proof, in- 
destructible mineral—reinforced with 


strand. Heat from friction will not 
char and burn it, grease or gasoline 
will not weaken it. Will lock wheels 
instantly or slowly, as you wish 





- 88e 
You will find this brakelining very 


one year against deterioration, be- 
coming porous or splitting provided 
they are kept in original carton. It 
is understood that this guarantee 
does not cover pinches, blow-outs. 
punctures nor creeping tires. 


TIRE COVERS. 
Perfect fitting, keeping rain and 


dust from your extra tire, each.$1.25 


LACED BLOW-OUT BANDS. 
The best blow-out laced patch on 
the market, made of rubber and 
fabric and will stand hard usage 

To be laced on oustide of tire. 
3 fa, 06 
3 1-2 in. 
4 1B. cawcs 





BLOW OUT PATCH. 


under. a blowout, made of 





each 





much superior to the ordinary lin- 
ing, composed of organic or vegetable 
materials which gives way so quickly 








and be convinced. We 








If you don’t see it Ii 
The above are only a 


our prices on anything y 








BOTH PHONES WEST 241 ____. 


to heat, grease and gasoline. Try it 


any size other than above. 


things we carry for the motorist’s 
convenience. It will pay you to get 


can furnish 


FOLDING TRUNK RACKS. 
All steel, strongly riveted, and 
wel-made, folds up flat when not in 
use. Black enamel finish. 





Bach - $1.50 
Electric Horns with cord and push 
button, complete for ......... 


Friction Insulating Tape, adapted 
for auto and electrical ase. Wrap- 
ped in tinfoil, all fresh goods, in 
packages for....be, 10e, lbec, 20c, 25e 


Rubber Wash Apron, useful for re- 
pairing car on road, cleaning ma- 
chine, etc. Made of rubber cloth. 
A very useful article for the automo- 
bilist. Each -..... areccsisecanee 95e 


sted, ask us. 
few of the 


‘ou may need. 

































































No. 1—A fine assemblage of good things for the motorist 
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A Big Store Organization 
With a Message 


We are preparing this year for 
the greatest business in our 


history. 


To make this possible we have 
assembled the largest stock ever 
carried in Ithaca in similar lines. 


We have enlarged our store in 
all departments. 


Four new floors devoted exclusive- 

ly to the display of automobile 

supplies, guns, bicycles, fishing 

tackle and sporting goods have 
been added. . 
We want every resident of Ithaca 
and all this territory to inspect 
this store. 


We believe it is the finestequipped 
and most completely stocked store 
of its kind in Central New York. 





Much has been said of late con-- 
cerning out-of-town buying 


For our part, we ask no charity, 
no bonuses — simply request the 
one favor — Try Us First. 





We mean this for single buyers 
or for those groups who buy to- 
gether. 


, We feel sure we can meet any 
competition in price and quality 
of goods if given the chance. 


In addition, we offer our custom- 
ers the opportunity of seeing the 
goods they buy effectively dis- 
played in a thoroughly modern 
store, with good service, courteous 
treatment, large assortments, and 
merchandise of honest quality. 


And always, if anything should 
go wrong, you have our absolute 
guarantee covering every article 
we sell: — Your money back if 
not satisfactory. 


With 85,000 square feet of floor 
space devoted exclusively to this 
business, and with an active or- 
nization of 125 men trained by 
ong experience to make their 
services valuable to our customers, 
we invite you to Try Us First. 





Treman, King & Co. 
Hardware Sporting Goods 
House Furnishing Automobile Supplies 





No. 2—The story of a store 











We reproduce this page particularly for the inter- 
esting accessory ad. This ad is somewhat different 
from the usual run of accessory ads, and it is de- 
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serving of your close attention. The heading con- 
ventionally announces the purport of the ad, but 
from the heading down the announcement turns a 
few tricks of its own. For instance, the lead copy 
in the shape of a pithy poem, followed immediately 
by practical tire information. Next, note the care- 
ful manner in which each item is presented. This 
text creates a desire where merely itemizing might 
lose out. The third unusual touch is the wealth of 
clear, sharp illustrations together with the fact that 
many of these cuts are not accompanied by descrip- 
tive text. By this method many more articles are 
shown than would be possible in the space if each 
article were described. The extra illustrations 
simply take the place of a reminder column, and 
we are inclined to believe that they are more potent 
sales suggesters. The idea is certainly an innova- 
tion, and the result is an ad which rivals the catalog 
page in interest, and it is well known that the ac- 
cessory catalog, like the mail order catalog, depends 
largely upon effective illustrations for its appeal. 
One thing is certain concerning this ad, and that is 
no motorist will pass it by with a glance—he is 
sure to dig right into it. 


A Message with a Meaning 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 2034 in.). Treman, King & Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., sent us this ad and an unusual piece 
of publicity it is. If more hardware dealers would 
get across a message similar to this one there would 
be less concern over shifting trade to outside mail- 
order centers and also there would be established 
closer relations with the buying public which always 
spells more and better business. Treman, King & 
Co. accomplish two valuable merchandising objects 
with this ad. First, the size and scope of the store 
is firmly impressed upon the reader, and secondly, it 
is made plain that the store is seeking trade on the 
basis of equaling out-of-town values plus the advan- 
tage of seeing before buying. No citizen could read 
this ad without being impressed with the absolute 
fair-mindedness of the appeal. This ad will uproot 
prejudices about getting value “in town.” From 
both a copy standpoint and a typographical stand- 
point this ad stands apart. We advise you to read 
it word by word and catch its spirit because it’s an 
ad which will do any store a world of business good. 


A Pleasure to Read This Ad 


No. 3 (5 cols. x 1442 in.). The Newman Hard- 
ware & Stove Company, Columbia, Mo., sent us this 
ad on seasonable goods. Its distinguishing feature 
is its typography. The careful selection of type, the 
nicely preserved margins, the fine balance of type 
and cuts and the neat signature cut combine to make 
an ad that is absolutely too attractive to be passed 
by. Ads of such excellent typographical design, like 
this one, which appear in this department from week 
to week, should receive the closest study for taken 
in toto they constitute a practical course in the 
typography of newspaper ads. Give some real at- 
tention to the display of these ads as they appear 
and you will gradually approach a point where it 
will be entirely natural to indicate a layout of cor- 
rectly balanced proportions. The text, while brief, 
emphasizes the salient features of the items listed. 
Several reminder panels serve to impress upon the 
reader the completeness of store stocks and service. 
Prices are lacking in some of the panels and this 
should be watched on another ad as pricing makes 
the ad every time you make a definite sales appeal 
on listed items. Taken as a whole, however, the 
announcement reflects great credit on the Newman 
Company ad man. 
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To Make a Clothes Sprinkler 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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HESE sprinklers are used to sprinkle or dampen 
th ame before ironing them, and are usually 

made of tin, holding about 1% pints of water. 
The pattern for the body or cylindrical part is a 
rectangular piece of tin whose width is the net 
height of the sprinkler, and whose net length is the 
circumference of the body, to which is added ma- 
terial to make a grooved seam as in Fig. 9. The top 
and bottom are snapped on and soldered as there is 
no particular strain on them and they do not need 
to be pinned and double seamed. 

Fig. 4 is the pattern for the bottom with the 
edging allowance, and M is a section showing the 
edge turned at right angles. Fig. 5 is the pattern 
for the top, slightly larger than the pattern for the 


Patterns for a clothes sprinkler 
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bottom to allow for the raising; it is perforated 
with fine holes. The center circle represents what @ 
must be punched out with a hollow punch and over 
which the filler can-screw is soldered. This can- 
screw is sometimes placed at the end of the handle 
and sometimes is not used at all, but a flaring tube 
for a cork is attached at the top or the end of the 
handle is hemmed and the cork is inserted in the 
handle. 

Fig. 1 is a part plan of the sprinkler showing 
half of the intersection between the handle, boss 
and body, and Fig. 2 is the elevation of the three 
parts. The pattern problem of the boss is that of 
the large end of the frustum of a right cone In- 
tersecting a cylinder, their center lines not being at 
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right angles to each other and the pattern problem 
of the handle and the body is that of the small end 
of the frustum of a right cone intersecting a cylin- 
der. The general procedure to develop the patterns 
is the same, although they may appear to be differ- 
ent, mainly brought about by one being the frustum 
of a short cone and the other being a frustum of a 
long cone. 


Draw a quarter plan of the body and the line . 


4-A’ to represent one outline in the plan of the 
boss. In the elevation draw the center line of the 
handle 4°-9, to which vertically project the apex 
of the cone A’ as at A. From A as apex construct 
a right cone, the center 4 of whose base has been 
vertically projected from a point on the line 4-A’ 
located within the quarter plan of the body. 
Through 4 draw a perpendicular to 4°-A, and with 
4 as center and radius 4-4" from the quarter plan 
describe the half profile of the base of the cone and 
space the quarter circles into the same number of 
equal spaces. Parallel with the center line 4°-A 
project the points on the half circle to the base line 
of the cone or line 1-7, and from these points draw 
the elements of the cone to the apex at A. Project 
the points on the base line to lines that have been 
horizontally drawn from points in the quarter pro- 
file of the base of the cone in Fig. 1, locating the 
points in the half plan of the base. Fig. 1 is a 
quarter plan of the body, but it shows the half plan 
of the cone. The quarter profile in Fig. 1 is a 
duplicate of the quarter profiles in Fig. 2, except- 
ing that the numbering of the points has been 
revolved one-quarter of the circumference. From 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hardware 
Association. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Hotel headquarters have not yet 
been decided upon. W. B. Porch, secretary, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917.. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
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the points in the half plan of the base draw lines to 
the apex A’, which will be the plans of the elements 
in Fig. 2, and where they cross the quarter circle 
of the part plan of the body will be points of inter- 
section between the boss and the body, as b, a, c, p, 
0, e, d. Vertically project these points of intersec- 
tion to corresponding elements in the elevation and 
connecting the intersections will result in the eleva- 
tion of the boss as shown by the heavy lines in 
Fig. 2. As the line 2-A’ crosses the quarter circle 
at a, then a is projected to the element of the same 
letter and number, locating this point in the eleva- 
tion at a, etc. 

With A as center and radius to 7 describe an 
indefinite are on which place twice the number of 
spaces that there are in the half profile and from 
the points draw lines to A. As the points on the 
intersection are located on foreshortened lines of 
the cone, their true distances from the apex A is 
not known and they must be projected at right 
angles to the center line of the cone to one of the 
outlines, as A-7, and from this outline radially, 
with A as a center, projected to corresponding lines 
in the stretchout of the cone. Connecting these 
intersections and describing the arc r-s will com- 
plete the net pattern for the boss, the seam being a 
lap seam as in Fig. 10. 

The elevation of the handle is obtained by the 
same method as described above, and on account 
of space has been redrawn in Fig. 6 and the pat- 
tern developed in Fig. 7. The cap for the end is 
shown in Fig. 8 and the lap seam is Fig. 10, al- 
though a grooved seam as.in Fig. 9 can be used. 


16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 


N. D. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


THE Forest City Paint & VARNISH COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has grown so rapidly that several new de- 
partments have been created to keep pace with the 
progress and to properly handle the business. H. W. 
Nessel, who formerly traveled a Michigan territory, 
was chosen to take charge of advertising and sales de- 
velopment. His experience in both branches of this 
work will broaden and strengthen this department. 
R. W. Bowler was appointed manager of industrial 
sales. Mr. Bowler has been active in the company’s 
growth for many years, and his appointment is espe- 
cially important for the further development of the 
manufacturing trade. Assisting Mr. Bowler, Messrs. 
E. E. Swineford, W. M. Hoey, A. H. Smith and Fred 
Seidel will act as special industrial sales representa- 
tives. J. T. Menefee has been appointed manager of 
trade sales. These men are fully trained and especially 
equipped to develop their work to the highest degree 
of efficiency for the further expansion of the business. 


THe PARKER SUPPLY COMPANY, 785-787 East 135th 
Street, New York City, in order to better serve the 
trade in the Middle West, has established a branch 
office at 627 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, in 
charge of J. S. Jacobson. A large stock of the various 
Parker products will be carried at the Chicago branch. 









































































Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 








"THE condition in the local hardware trade 

could not be more satisfactory from the 
standpoint of volume of business and the 
profits being made, the only drawback being 
that jobbing houses report great delay in get- 
ting deliveries of goods from the mills, and 
in turn the jobbers are not able to ship orders 
to their retail customers as fast as they would 
like. There is a distinct shortage in the 
prompt supply of many lines of goods that are 
handled by the hardware trade, particularly 
in nuts and bolts, and heavier tools such as 
hammers, sledges, axes and other goods. The 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


- would like to see it, but this is due to the 


demand for builders’ hardware in the local 
district is not as active as the hardware trade 


very high prices for steel, also for labor, and, 
in fact, on everything that goes into a new 
building. There is no incentive at present 
for capital to invest in large structures, as 
the return does not pay even a fair rate of 
interest on the investment, and the falling 
off in the demand for builders’ hardware and 
other goods that enter into the building of 
large structures is naturally a result of this 
condition. 








NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 1, 1916. 

A LARGE JOBBER relating his experience, says that 

many wanted goods are scarce and becoming more 
so, notwithstanding early and liberal orders, and that 
there is plenty of business for enterprising merchants. 
In this establishment, which is probably typical of 
others, goods are being shipped out for winter trade 
now, which is unexampled in their business history, 
because it is from one to two months ahead for retail- 
ers to accept such deliveries. Never before have they 
sold hardware and kindred merchandise so early in the 
season as this year. 

Among the goods which are more or less behind are 
files, twist drills, chains, trowels of high grade, door 
springs, common night latches, screws, bolts, strap and 
T hinges and certain classes of low-priced locks, which 
however come freer than the night latches. Also there 
are factory sales managers who will not book orders 
for galvanized and annealed wire. 

In a staple line where prices were advanced in July 
the accumulation of orders prior to June 30 have since 
kept makers backward in executing, although working 
day and night. Then the receipt of new orders in July 
and August has greatly increased the business secured 
during the three summer months just ended, with indi- 
cations that this condition will continue at least to the 
end of the calendar year. 

One experienced buyer mentions how in one type of 
hardware trim a merchant was obliged to hunt among 
leading makers to get what was required for finishing 
up a group of buildings. This meant picking up the 
goods from several different manufacturers and at 
greater expense where ordinarily all would have come 
from one establishment. Perhaps when fitted on the 
job it would take an observing individual to detect the 
incongruity, but it is not the way good hardware men 
prefer to outfit bu‘ldings. 


WIRE NAILs.—There is talk of an intimation that 
an advance of 10c. per keg, base, may be made in the 
not distant future in this market on the out of store 
prices of both wire and cut nails. 

Likewise a good demand for nails in new business 
while the building outlook is regarded as better. There 
is quite a little friction between building contractors 
and plasters as to wages and some of the latter have 
been called out, which retards construction work some- 
what, although it is not expected to be serious. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.10 per keg and carted by the 
jobber $3.15 per keg, base. 2 

Cut NaIts.—New demand for cut nails is fair, with 
some buyers a bit backward yet. Business for export 
has picked up a little and the orders are better. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and delivered in carting limits 
by jobber $3.15 per keg, base. 


AUGER Bits AND AuGERS.—The Snell Mfg. Company, 
Fiskdale, Mass., represented directly by John H. Gra- 
ham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New York City, on 
Sept. 14, advanced several lines of boring tools as fol- 
lows, namely: Common auger bits about 10 per cent; 
ship augers, 10 per cent; nut and boring machine aug- 
ers over 10 per cent, and ring augers approximately 15 
per cent. 


SHOVELS.—The leading makers of shovels recently 
withdrew all prices on this line, and are now quoting 
higher figures, which are approximately as follows, 
namely: Plain back shovels, first grade, 7% per cent; 
second grade, 74% per cent; third grade, 12% per cent, 
and fourth grade about 10 per cent. On the back strap 
and hollow back the increases are about 10 per cent 
on first and second grades; a little over 20 per cent on 
third grade, and approximately 17% per cent on fourth 
grade. Higher rates for material and labor have 
caused the advance, but the labor market is the prin- 
cipal reason, we are informed. 


LINSEED O1L.—The market for linseed oil is easy and 
prices are a little lower. The seed market has fluctuated 
in a limited way upward and downward for two or 
three weeks, but with a moderate net variation. The 
market is affected more by a slack demand for oil than 
by the seed condition. There is a fairly good business 
in linseed oil as applied to paint, but varnish makers 
appear to be indifferent at present. 

Linsee” oil, raw, city brands, card rates, is 72c. in 5 or 
more bbl., and for less than 5 bbl. 73c. per gal. 


State and western oil is 70c. for 5 or more bbl., and 7lc. 
per gal. in less than 5 bbl. 


WINDOow GLAss.—The wage committees, representing 
collectively manufacturers and jobbers, meet this week 
for a finish conference on the wage scale for the coming 
fire. Manufacturers are getting, as best they can, in- 
formation as to stocks of glass in the hands of jobbers 
and large consumers, such as mill men and others using 
considerable glass; likewise opinions as to the future 
building outlook. 

The glass factories are expected to begin operations 
between Oct. 15 and Nov. 1, but about three weeks must 
elapse from the start until the men begin to blow glass. 
It generally takes from ten to fourteen days to melt 
the “metal,” as it is technically called, and get into 
working shape and another week to skim the molten 
mass, or say three weeks in all. 

With fuel, material and labor, both skilled and un- 
skilled, at present high prices, the prospects are for 4 
material advance in the cost of glass. 
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It is estimated that 90 to 95 per cent of glass jobbers 
would have to refuse orders if specifications were all 
for A quality. As it is they can sprinkle in a little A 
grade if there is a large proportion of B quality. With 
the increasing shortage in the higher grades the situa- 
tion is likely to become acute before long; in fact, it 
is so to a considerable extent now. 

Window glass prices are as follows: viz.: AA and A 
ualities, single and double thick, are 88 per cent discount; 
B quality, first three brackets, single thick, 90 and 10 per 
cent; B grade, larger than the first three brackets, single 
thick, 89 per cent, and all B quality, double strength, 90 
per cent discount from jobbers’ lists. 

NAVAL SToRES.—The naval stores market is dull, with 
many buyers following the conventional practice of buy- 
ing only for actual needs. In the primary markets the 
situation is a little easier for spirits of turpentine, 
which has influenced concessions in the New York 
market in various quarters. The slack demand for 
overseas has depressed the situation appreciably. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 47%4c. per gal., with irregularities 
occasionally to secure business. 

Rosins are dull and nominal, with common to good strained, 
in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. $6.25, and D grade 
$6.35 per bbl. 

Rope.—The rope market is strong. Manila hemp at 
present is stationary and no sisal fiber is being offered. 
In Manila hemp the better grades are offered in very 
limited quantities and above “good current” none is 
available, we are advised. The United States Navy, 
which makes considerable rope for its own consump- 
tion at the Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard, bought 
approximately twice as much this year as was ordered 
a year ago, and the Japanese have taken considerable 
for braids, it is said. 

Mexican sisal, we are advised, has been greatly over- 
sold for September and further offerings have been 
withdrawn for the usual October distribution, as some 
of the September sales will lap over into October. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; second grade, 18c., and 
third grade, 16c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 14c., and second grade, 13%%c. 
per Ib. base. 

SotperR.—The market for solder is a little weaker 
because of declines in tin and lead, from which good 
solder is made. For average small lots, half and half, 
is 27c.; No. 1, 24%c., and refined,-21%%4c. per lb. 


CopPpER AND Brass.—The mills rolling and drawing 
brass and copper materials, such as sheets, tubes, rods, 
wire, etc., are choked with business, and some of the 
very largest are compelled to refuse orders from new 
customers in order to adequately supply the wants of 
old ones. While some are accepting business far ahead, 
even for June, July and August, 1917, delivery, others 
decline to obligate themselves for deliveries very far 
ahead. This is referred to as a very unsatisfactory 
situation from the standpoint of the selling staff, which 
dislikes to see attractive orders turned down, but there 
is no alternative. The mills are hampered in getting 
deliveries of raw stock themselves, while their mil! 
capacity is quite generally up to the limit anyhow. 

Sheet copper is 37%c. base per lb., and bare copper wire, 


carloads, mill shipments, is 314%4c. base per lb. Quotations 
on brass are still made only from day to day as for two years 


SasH Corp.—Sash cord, by leading makers, was re- 
cently advanced 1c. per ib. on competition goods and 3c. 
base per lb. on first grades. The criticism made by a 
leading representative in this line is that the advance 
is too moderate, when it is known that the cotton yarns 
used in braiding sash cord have been recently advanced 
4c. per lb. One hundred pounds of cotton staple, we 
are told, makes but 80 lb. of yarn, with but compara- 
tively little money obtained for the waste, while there 
is still more waste during the transition from yarn to 
cord. 


PaDLOCKS AND TRUNK Locks.—Manufacturers of 
padlocks and trunk locks recently advanced their prices 
for these lines approximately 10 per cent. 


Cotton TWwINE.—Good grades of cotton twine for 
wrapping purposes, which 4 or 5 weeks ago sold in 
large quantitigs to big trade at 21c. per lb., is now 28c. 
per lb., and well-posted people conversant with the situ- 
ation will not be surprised to see further advances. 
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CoLLaR Paps.—The American Pad & Textile Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Ohio, has announced that owing to 
the unsettled condition in prices for materials the 
company has been compelled to withdraw all prices. 
Since the beginning of September its practice has been 
to accept mail orders subject to whatever prices rule 
at the time the order is received. 


CLocks.—A leading clock company, located in the 
Central West, has suspended the custom of quoting 
prices on prospective orders while present conditions 
last, superseding the usual method by receiving and 
booking, all orders to take their turn. When it is 
possible to ship the customer is notified and current 
selling prices are named, but if by that time the goods 
are not needed or wanted or the price given is unsat- 
isfactory to the merchant, the buyer is perfectly free 
to decline the offer without prejudicé or cancel entirely. 


PLANES.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
New York, have found it necessary to withdraw prices 
on the iron and wood bottom planes they make. Ef- 
fective from Sept. 9, an advance of approximately 10 
per cent has been made. 


TraPs.—The Triumph Trap Company, Inc., Oneida, 
N. Y., manufacturer of “Triumph” and “Kangaroo” 
game traps, has issued to the jobbing trade a schedule 
of resale prices on these trademark traps for the sea- 
son of 1916-17, which is offered as a suggestive basis 
for quotations to retail merchants, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, viz: : 


WITH WITHOUT 
CHAIN CHAIN 
ee ey Ce 
Bbl. Less Than Bbl. Less Than 
Lots, Bbl., Lots, Bbl., 

: , Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. 
No. 0 ye $0.90 $0.95 $0.70 $0.75 
No, 1 Triumph..... ‘ 1.05 1.10 80 85 
No. 1% Triumph........ 1.60 1.68 1.30 1.38 
No, 2 ry. ee 2.25 2.37 1.95 2.07 
No. 3 oT 3.00 3.15 2.55 2.70 
No. 4 Triumph........ 3.86 3.70 3.10 3.30 

Case Less Than Case Less Than 
Lots, Case, Lots, Case, 
Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. 
No. 0 Kangaroo....... $1.15 $1.20 $0.90 $0.95 
No. 1 Kangaroo....... 1.35 1.40 1.00 1.05 
No. 1% Kangaroo....... 2.00 2.10 1.60 1.70 
Bbl. Less Than. Bbl. Less Than 
Lots, BbL, Lots, ee 
Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. Per Doz. 
No. 2 Kangaroo....... $2.80 $2.95 $2.40 $2.55 
No. 3 Kangaroo....... 3.75 3.95 3.25 3.45 
No. 4 Kangaroo....... 4.45 4.70 3.90 4.15 
No. 115, “High Grip” trap, 
new ard _= special, for 
muskrats and skunks... 1.55 1.60 1.30 1.35 


GAME TRAPS.—The Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y., originators of the Newhouse and other animal 
traps, has adopted as a suggestion to jobbers, the ac- 
companying schedules containing resale prices to re- 
tailers, embracing the several lines of trademark game 
traps of the company as here given, namely: 


NEWHOUSE TRAPS 


Price per 
Dozen 
- with 
Size Chains 
DMN sos Wa yet tara by die oe. eee Wa RO Sm $2.02 
MT, so 4 coe a cite 8 cn we nese a eadekwet aaa aawe 2.38 
| pe are ee See ee pre ye eee ia 2.75 
Sh, Sin é4b swede ae Rabe ts KeA Canes eehee eames 3.00 
Sg 356s doh ew eheteds Ces eau Raekakshhas 4065 3.56 
BN MOMs a sie nawte ad CARE SeO se Caceerss Kaedhowegeama 4.25 
WEN. Ey vx 00.66 ths awh oboe e5e nes ee neeee des sae's 4.50 
No. Dincic eueBsba hese sess ec aconserdecesas ees oe 5.25 
Pe MO swat ehh MAGS BS bwe dee hwha ceded ee ee ewhwe 8.25 
| RECT RRR SE ARSEN <5: Asie ie AE Dirt mae eH yeaa 6.50 
eg gh uwdek Se ensd ay Gsebentaveuanrenuhnas ‘os 
MR ce ceed avis COUPEE DO OEEN CAS AOD e Oe Ome .25 
RR, peice can atetstentsbeap ak nieces. Geils gee 8.25 
BT Wa cs cusnalcds (entiecPebekauets bane eee eeet 8.75 
UR So an ard aha ad sh cee e AE eS Se ae ee A 8.75 
Mim 44 (GOOERE) . 6k nic nc cv cccmscccbentccdeemeawne 9.25 
| PP rerreeerene i eee eee eer 9.25 
ee. | Mle jeeceeckeween bales ea ae pne s wena eeedens 20.00 
MMM ss ors sis ada h ne EK RORORE ger eENER Sewn Vien 42.50 
MEOW: cn cae hb bso 1 60 G0 a CR GOs Ab S eee ne dene Gi 42.50 
No. D. cic scare ee neaah tae Cebene eeeeeteneet eens 60.00 
SOOM rrrrrr rr rer re rr eet te 60.00 
BR  Ooids cacns wee bncedd.cdd, 1edeavebatd reenter ned 140.00 
VICTOR TRAPS 
-——Price Per Dozen———. 
Size Without Chains With Chains 
eke cemen dda eu ween $0.73 $0.96 
No t ARREST DEE ee I YRTS Ny 184 1.13 
es rrr rrr cr 1.35 1.69 
We Be cc mdncrdewedhetatan Oretern 2.15 2.51 
ER SOY free tr Tere s 2.87 3.34 
OR aie) ere ere ots 3.46 3.94 
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ONEIDA KILL-UM TRAPS 
Price Per Dozen 


ONEIDA JUMP TRAPS 


c———Price Per Dozen———, 
Size Without Chains With Chains 


$1.22 
1.44 


OU > C2 CORO DOP 
WOMdYe ME moe 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Sept. 19, 1916. 

THE general prosperity of the Chicago territory is re- 

flected in the results of the recent auction sale of the 
Orr & Lockett stock. Although hardware to the inven- 
tory value of $250,000 was disposed of in a week’s time 
at approximately 50 cents on the dollar, jobbers are still 
selling the regular amounts. In fact it is reported that 
buyers from out of town spent as much money with the 
local jobbers as at the sale. The one complaint from 
both jobbers and retailers is the oft-repeated one of 
slow deliveries and in some cases absolute inability to 
get goods. This condition of affairs is forcing retailers 
to be more resourceful. They are doing more in the way 
of legitimate substitution. If one type of tool is out of 
the market the dealer is bending his efforts to sell oth- 
ers of similar type. Jobbers report receipt of many or- 
ders giving the privilege of substitution. Demands for 
imported cutlery are nearly all filled with goods of do- 
mestic manufacture. 

Building operations continue heavy, enhancing the 
sales of nails, structural iron and builders’ hardware, 
and there is a constantly increasing shortage in many 
lines. The recent advances in builders’ hardware have 
been taken by all the jobbers, but have had little or no 
effect in checking sales. Cabinet locks have advanced 
10 per cent in the last few days. It is noticeable that 
many items listed in jobbers’ catalogs a few months back 
are now crossed out as unobtainable. Among such items 
are several brands of cheap watches which formerly 
wholesaled at about $9 per dozen and retailed at $1 each. 
The bulk of cheap watches now range above $13 per 
dozen wholesale and retail at from $1.25 to $1.50 each. 

Labor is still an important factor in increasing costs. 
A prominent manufacturer of locks cites his own expe- 
rience as an example. This man employs an average of 
175 men the year round. One hundred of these employ- 


ees are men who own their own homes and expect to’ 


work regularly in the factory. In getting the other 75 
—the floaters as they are termed—he has hired over 
1000 men in the last six months and is still below the 
175 limit. Wages during this time have advanced 25 
per cent. 

Guns and ammunition are, as a matter of course, hard 
to obtain. However, most of the retailers in this section 
were fortunate enough to buy heavily of ammunition 
when the prices were lower than at present and are fair- 
ly well supplied. The condition of the market is shown 
by the fact that one large manufacturer of guns and am- 
munition has written his customers frankly stating that 
conditions are beyond his control. 

Holiday goods are not yet beginning to move except 
in certain specialty lines. Toys of the useful and in- 
structive type are commencing to sell, mainly on the ba- 
sis of November delivery. Jobbers report a heavy de- 
mand for domestic toys, among them the construction 
sets. Bicycles are also reported as selling heavily, and 
dealers report their sales as the best in years. Jobbers 
predict higher prices on bicycles for next season. 

Hatchets, hammers, chisels, auger bits, rules and some 
patterns of hand saws are noticeably hard to stock, while 
the demand for them is heavy. Certain types of pliers, 
particularly of the box-joint and edge-cutting type, are 
practically off the market. The cutlery situation is ap- 
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parently getting worse instead of better, and foreign 
cutlery is practically unobtainable. Great difficulty is 
also experienced in stocking stamped and decorated tin- 
ware and molds such as formerly reached the dealers 
from Austrian sources. 

The crop shortage is not having any serious effect on 
trade as yet. One reason for this is the fact that the 
reported shortages are mainly from localities where the 
crops have been exceptionally good for the past few 
years and the people are fairly prosperous. The farmer 
is solvent and is buying his needs as freely as ever. 
Collections are fair in both retail and wholesale lines. 

Wire fabric manufacturers are not expected to issue 
their price schedules before Oct. 20, and are making no 
effort to get orders. A few manufacturers’ agents are 
agitating sales and accepting orders subject to the open- 
ing prices. 

Linseed oil dropped 2c. the first part of the week, due 
to seed fluctuations, but recovered later, and is now sell- 
ing at last week’s prices. Leading sellers of copper an- 
nounce the receipt of inquiries for 38,000,000 lb. of cop- 
per at around 27c. per pound for delivery the first quar- 
ter of 1917. The inquiries are from domestic manufac- 
turers. The steel situation is practically unchanged. 
Local steel mills are in receipt of an offer for 5000 tons 
of sheet bars at $45 a ton. This reflects the difficulty in 
getting delivery in the regular markets. 

Railroads are showing remarkable earnings despite 
labor troubles. However, considerable railroad con- 
struction work planned for this year has been abandoned 
on account of inability of the mills to deliver the rails. 

The recent advance in cordage appears to have been 
taken by practically all the jobbers, and ranges from 1c. 
to 8c. a pound, according to grade. Rope has not been 
selling heavily, but orders are now coming in more free- 
ly in anticipation of fall trade. The mill advance on 
nuts and bolts has been taken by local jobbers, who re- 
port sales as exceptionally heavy. After the harvest 
period sales in these lines are expected to decrease. 


WirE Naits.—The demand for wire nails grows con- 
stantly heavier. The mills are unable to keep pace 
with their orders, and jobbers are greatly handicapped 
on account of slow deliveries. Many of the jobbers’ 
stocks show shortages of the heavy selling sizes, and 
it is reported that many retailers face the same con- 
dition. It would not be surprising if another advance 
appeared in the near future, and there are constant 
rumors of higher prices out of jobbers’ stocks. 

We quote wire nails in carload lots to jobbers at $2.789 
base, f.0.b. Chicago. To retailers at from $2.85 to $2.95, in 
carload lots. Small lots 10c. higher. 

Cut Naits.—The same conditions which apply to 
wire nails are noticeable in the cut nail situation. The 
slowness of delivery in wire nails turned the buyers’ 
attention toward cut nails, and the demand grew until 
cut nails were as hard to obtain as wire ones. © Locali- 
ties where cut nails have not been sold for years now 
find them on sale. Particularly in the South and West 
the sales have been heavy. An advance of wire nails 
would certainly mean another advance in this line. 

We quote cut nails to retailers at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 
keg base in carload lots. Smaller lots at from 5c. to 10¢c. 


higher. Terms 60 days net or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 


days. Freight added to point of delivery. 
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Bars WIRE AND STAPLES.—According to the manu- 
facturers the output of barb wire for the balance of the 
year is already sold, and contracts have been made for 
considerable of the 1917 product. The farm demand 
has not been made up to normal, but there have been 
enough sales to make the dealers uneasy about the 
matter of delivery for the fall trade. The foreign de- 
mand seems to increase rather than decrease, and as a 
result some manufacturers are refusing to quote prices. 
The market is certainly strong, and another advance 
would not come as a surprise to those familiar with 
conditions. 

to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb 
r cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller 
lots 160. higher, Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots l(c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.0.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 


to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 


We A 


SHEETS.—The market for sheets is firmer than for 
some time past. The certainty of higher prices for 
sheet bars in the last quarter of the year has forced 
the mills to cancel concessions and hold strictly to the 
market. Galvanized sheets are still selling rather 
slowly, and the market is weak. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.25c. 


No. 28 galv., 4.65c. to 4.75¢. Minimum prices 
bundles of 25 or more. 


apply on 


Bars.—The demand for bars is still very heavy. 
Numerous large contracts for soft Bessemer bars have 
been placed in the last week, and the mills report their 
output sold up well into 1917. Implement manufac- 
turers are reported to be heavy buyers at prices con- 
siderably in advance of those offered them early in the 
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season. The jobbing prices in Chicago are the same 
as at last report. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c 3.10¢ 


ing bars, 3.10c., base. 


bar iron, ; reinforc- 


LINSEED OIL.—There was considerable fluctuation in 
the price of flaxseed during the past week, and the effect 
was marked on the prices of linseed oil. At one time 
during the week the price had dropped to 67c. for raw 
and 68c. for boiled oil in car lots. The price advanced, 
however, a few days later, and is now at the prices 
of the week before. The demand is fairly heavy, and 
manufacturers do not expect further declines. 


We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 


oil, carloads, raw, 69c.; carloads, boiled, 70c. Five or more 
bbl., raw, 71lc.; five or more bbl., boiled, 72c. Less than five 
bbl., raw, 73c.; less than five bbl., boiled, 74c. 


NuTs AND Botts.—Users of nuts and bolts constantly 
complain of inability to get anything approximating 
prompt delivery. The mills are not gaining on their 
orders, and do not expect to until after the harvest 
period, when retail sales are expected to decline. The 
advance announced by the mills several weeks ago has 
at last been taken by the jobbers, and we quote as fol- 
lows out of jobbers’ stocks: 


Prices to retailers: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 40 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in, 50 and 5 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 40 and 5 per cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, 
and hexagon, $3.25, off per 100 Ib. Lag screws, 55 per cent 
discount. 


O1ts.—Wholesale prices for single barrel lots f.o.b. 
Chicago, iron bbl., standard white, 150 test, 7c. per gal. 
Gasoline, 16%c. per gal. V. M. P. naphtha, 16%c. per 
gal. Turpentine, 53c. per gal. Special machine gaso- 
line, 31c. per gal. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 19, 1916 

With the first tinge of cold weather hardware jobbers 
and retailers naturally turn their attention to the stock- 
ing up of goods used in the winter months, but whether 
the amount of buying of these products will be large 
isa problem. It is a well-known fact that everything in 
the iron and steel and hardware lines is on a fictitious 
price basis, and jobbers and retailers are likely to go 
slow in the matter of placing orders for gas and coal 
ranges, coal hods and other similar goods that are 
bought in the fall and winter months. There is always 
a fear that peace negotiations between the warring 
countries may start at any time, and once this is a fact 
there will have to be a very quick readjustment of prices 
all along the line. 

Traveling men have practically all returned from their 
vacations and are now out on the road hustling for or- 
ders. This is reflected in an increased volume of busi- 
ness reported by hardware jobbers and retailers since 
Sept. 1. The packing and shipping forces in hardware 
jobbers’ houses and in retail stores are making strenu- 
ous efforts to get goods out, but deliveries in some cases 
are not satisfactory to customers. 

It is a pleasing fact to note that the large retail hard- 
ware stores in the Pittsburgh district are paying more 
and more attention to elaborate window displays, mak- 
ing a specialty of one sort of goods one week and taking 
up another line the week following. No more attractive 
show windows can be found than those of the Joseph 
Woodwell Hardware Company, Steiner & Voegtly Hard- 
ware Company, Heckler Bros. and other large retailers 
in this city. The amount of time and money expended on 
making attractive show windows pays as large a rate of 
interest as any other department, and probably more. 

Collections are reported very good, and the hardware 
trade is going into the winter months believing that the 
volume of business on seasonable goods will be much 
larger than in the winter of last year. 


Wire Naits.—The mills report specifications against 


contracts coming in very freely, and are making ship- 
ments of wire nails to jobbers and other customers as 
fast as turned out. Jobbers report the retail trade is 
buying nails freely, and prices are being well main- 
tained. In some cases there is an inclination on the 
part of jobbers not to maintain the full jobbing price, 
and this is to be deplored. There never was a time 
when the hardware jobber and retailer had the chance 
of making as nice a return on his goods as at present, 
and full advantage should be taken of it. While nothing 
official has been given out, it is the general belief that 
another advance in prices of wire nails before Oct. 1 
is coming. 


We quote wire nails in erge lots to jobbers, $2.60 base ; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra 
shorter than 1 in. $2.50 extra. 


Cut NaILts.—The demand is heavy from all sections 
of the country, particularly from the South, where cut 
nails are probably used more extensively than in any 
other section. Prices are firm, and are likely to be 
higher in the near future. 


We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WirRE.—The demand is enormously heavy, and 
it is a question whether there is going to be enough 
barb wire this fall to meet the demands. Heavy export 
orders are being placed, and this is keeping the supply 
of barb wire very limited for domestic consumers. 
Russia has just placed an order for 30,000 tons of barb 
wire for shipment this year. Prices are very firm and 
likely to be higher. 


Bright basic wire is $2.65 per 100 Ib 
6 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized barb wire 
aaa fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75: polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, 50, base, these 
prices being subject to the usual advances "hen the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. P ittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 


; annealed fence wire, 
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FENCE WIRE.—Wire fence is dull in demand from the 
farmers, and some of the makers are not actively push- 
ing this part of their business. In fact, one large com- 
pany that makes a specialty of fence wire brought in 
its salesmen from the road, has stopped sending out 
circulars and other literature to farmers, and is giving 
the attention, formerly paid to fence wire, to its other 
products for which there is a heavy demand and at 
profitable prices. The mills and jobbers figure out any 
business in fence wire that is not placed this year will 
have to come along later, as fences are constantly wear- 
ing out and have to be replaced. 

Discounts on woven wire fencing remain at 61% per cent 


off list for carload lots, 60% per cent for 1000 rod lots and 
59% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


TIN PLATE.—As yet no announcement has been made 
of the tin place price for 1917, but this may come 
along at any time. The pressure on the mills for deliv- 
eries by consumers is very heavy, particularly from the 
canning interests, which are now in the height of the 
season. Packers on the Pacific Coast are trying to buy 
tin plate for first quarter delivery, and the mills have 
taken some of these orders, leaving the price open and 
to be fixed later. It is the general belief that prices 
on tin plate for 1917 delivery will be around $5.50 per 
base box, but if there should be advances on steel prod- 
ucts in the meantime, the price may be higher. 

To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 


$8.75 for 200 Ib., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SHEETS.—The domestic demand is only fair, as con- 
sumers are covered over remainder of the year, but 
mills report a heavy export demand for galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, and are making large shipments 
to Russia, India, Japan and other countries. The sheet 
mills are well filled up over remainder of this year. 
Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of U. S. 
standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 
lows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 





ES eS ere er re ere 2.95 to 3.20 
ee ee A By 6 ds aces ses enusebeade ts 3.00 to 3.25 
ee FO SD : Seer Le yore eee es 3.05 to 3.30 
oS PO So rere errr eer 3.10 to 3.35 
ee FO RP eee eee ei ee 3.20 to 3.45 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Roled 
ae | Seg) | ee Pee eee 2.70 to 2.85 
ee SS arr re 2.75 to 2.90 
eS fae or rrr ere 2.80 to 2.95 
No. 27 . 2.85 to 3.00 
No. 28 . 2.90 to 3.05 
No. 29 . .2.95 to 3.10 
No. 30 3.15 to 3.30 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage ; 
ol ae | rere a re gear a a i 3.15 to 3.25 
NE) ee A a pen cee 3.25 to 3.35 
ee Oe Cn OC. t ce bHee Censeneeapes sees 3.25 to 3.35 
BOOM. BO GD 16. cccccccccsesevscssssose 3.35 to 3.45 
“SS: 2 5 reer 3.50 to 3.60 
DUGG, BE OME B46... cc ccvesvcevessccseccvves 3.60 to 3.70 
eS ee eee eer ea 3.75 to 3.85 
SS , reer rer Tre Te 4.00 to 4.10 
BN MR ca cos tig aveitersese-aSePipleth te aa ae eee 4.15 to 4.25 
PE EN  edales cles Soebeesineh nek dee Ree e ee 4.30 to 4.40 


WroucHT Pipe.—Mills report the recent advance of 
$2 a ton on butt-weld and $4 a ton on lap-weld iron 
and steel pipe, and also $4 on iron and steel boiler tubes 
are being firmly held. The demand for tubular goods 
is enormously heavy, mills being sold up on lap-weld 
five or six months, on locomotive and boiler tubes eight 
to ten months and on seamless steel tubing for more 
than a year. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is 
now actively in the pipe trade, having started one of 
its butt-weld furnaces last week, and will soon start 
another and also two lap-weld furnaces. The following 
are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh 
basing card in effect on black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, 
and on galvanized pipe from July 24, 1916, all full 
weight: 


Butt Weld 
on 
Inches Black Gaiv. rt. ae Galv. 
. nd %.... 62 35 a * S| eee 
ae ee ee eae engine 52 25 
pe 69 55% - gBE IE ee 56 38 


% to 1%.....;5. 59 43 
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Lap Weld 
- GERAR BS estes 63 ns oe REPU Orr 46 
OEE eatabalal ts — OEE Bedecaindg - HY 
a 2 Sere OO Me 2 Dupes cepcteres 53 39 
13 and 14....... 61% 2% to 4........ 55 42 
peesecevensee 4 to 6........ 55 42 
i a ey 54 41 
Reamed and Drifted 
Rte GB, CMs cscs 66 53 to 1%, butt... 54 37 
ere 61 48 Sree 41 25 
2% to 6, lap..... 64 51 5 Serre 47 32 
Vp sihe 63 § 6 48 33 
2% to 4, lap..... 50 36 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
\%, % and ®%.... 58 40 %, %& and *%... 51 34 
Serer Rien Pi 63 50 SOEs Soe pe eae 56 43 
oR Spee 674 @ to ii 225252! 60 45 
PUN Bice descee é 68 55 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
49 33 
52 39 
51 42 
45 45 
40% 44 
38 
33 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
SE Brrrye ree or er 31 
464 OO: Ba virae o's 46 34 
48% 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
43 EE cabanas One h 30 
45 Dna bee okay 30 
44 2% to 4.. 35 
35 4% to 6 34 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing oy price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Makers report the demand fairly 
good, but most consumers are covered ahead and de- 
liveries are back six to eight weeks or longer. The dis- 
counts are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or 
more, where the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. 
per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash 
in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent; 
— cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
—— small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup arid 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
~~ head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—A good part of the output of 
steel bars of the larger mills is sold through first quar- 
ter of 1917, and the implement trade and other large 
consumers are specifying freely. The demand for re- 
fined iron bars is good and mills are practically sold 
up for remainder of this year. 

We quote merchant steel bars at 2.60c. at mill for delivery 
at convenience of the mill, which would be in last quarter of 
this year or first quarter of 1917, while for prompt shipment 
from warehouse 3c. to 3.10c. is quoted. We quote refined iron 
bars at 2.60c. to 2.70c., and railroad test bars, 2.70c. to 2.80c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

BoILeR TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to destination added, effective from Sept. 7, 
1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 

P56 MES: Las wanena aw lenis 3 in. 25 
1 BG OMe ss ct ctevdans 45 

‘ Srrrevrerrrrsecrir 42 
2% and 2 ics sence eon 48 
po £2. ere 53 
3% to 4 a er 54 
2 gk 8 eee 7 
T GB Oe. Mia ccceccvccevinns 44 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft!, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 
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Two Profitable 


Specialties 


The WALLACE 
Lamp 











A portable, adjustable 
electric lamp —a lamp 
that hangs, sticks or 
clamps anywhere and 
throws light at any angle. 
Its usefulness is apparent 
to the purchaser at sight. 


Compactly packed, 
easily handled, good 
profits and money-back. 





Put it on display — 
your customers will 
buy it. 








The WALLACE Lamp $9.50 


retails for 


The Two-Arm Exten- $9.00 


sion Bracket retails for 








Sold on a guarantee of The WALLACE 
‘‘Satisfaction or your Two-Arm 
Money Back’’ Extension Bracket 
’ Write for details and discounts today Every housewife needs 


a two-arm bracket—she 
wants a light and current 


Agent to heat irons or water at 
for the same time. The Wal- 
* * , lace Two-Arm Extension 


The Halisbury Wallace Co., Inc. Bracket does the trick. 
100 Lafayette Street New York 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Stover Andirons 


The Stover Mfg. & Engine Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade a number of 
new styles of andirons and other fire- 
place fixtures. 

Among these new products are and- 
irons of Colonial style, known as No. 
90, that are 18 in. high and 24 in. 
long. The ball is 4 in. in diameter and 
the base is 6 in square. The andirons 
have open back posts. These irons 
are given a dead black finish. They 
weigh 27 lb. per pair. The list price 
is $7. 

A new style of Colonial andirons is 
known as No. 100. The height is 18 
in. and the length 22 in. They are 
made entirely of iron in a dead black 
finish. The weight per pair is 25 lb 
and the price per pair is $5.60. 

Both of the above-mentioned and- 
irons can be furnished in a Roman 
gold, an all-copper or an all-brass fin- 
ish. There is a net charge of $1 per 
pair over the cost of the dead black 
finish. 

A new Adam style basket has also 
been placed on the market by the 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Company. It 
has a large drop bottom. The rear 
legs have casters. A dead black fin- 
ish is regularly furnished. This bas- 
ket is suitable for burning coal, coke, 
or wood. The No. 24K is 24 in. long 
in front and 22 in. long in the rear. 
It is 12 in. deep, 18 in. high and weighs 
57 lb. The list price is $8.75. No. 
28K is 29 in. long in front, 26 in. in 
the rear, 12 in. deep, 18 in. high and 
weighs 62 lb. The list price is $9.25. 

Another product of this concern is 
a new style dome damper that is used 
instead of the ratchet damper. The 
cover is pivoted in the center. The 
lever engages the brackets by means 
of a series of teeth. To open or close 
the damper the end of the lever is 
lifted and slid forward or backward. 
When released it drops in place and 
automatically locks. The end of the 
cover does not extend beyond the edge 
of the brick but is easily accessible. 
It is made in several sizes. 


Mallory’s Standard Shutter 
Worker 


The Mallory Mfg. Company, Flem- 
ington, N. J., recently placed on the 
market the Mallory shutter worker by 

















The diagram illustrates the working prin- 
ciple of Mallory’s shutter worker 
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Recent additions to the Stover line of fireplace fixtures. 
Upper right, Adam st¥le basket; below, No 


damper; below, No. 90 Colonial andirons. 


Upper left, new dome 


100 Colonial andirons 


means of which shutters or blinds 
can be opened or closed without the 
necessity of opening the window. This 





Mallory’s shwtter worker attached to a 
two-fold shutter 


worker also automatically locks the 
shutters in any position. 

A %-in. hole is bored through the 
casing. A rod which is said not to 
interfere in any way with the sash 
weights, is passed through this hole. 
One end fits into a specially construct- 
ed hinge on which the shutter is hung. 
On the other end, which is inside the 
room, a small handle is fastened. 

That section of the special hinge 
which is fastened on the blind or 
shutter is equipped with a four- 
toothed gear. The end of the rod has 
a worm that engages with the teeth, 
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As the handle is turned, the worm 
engaging with the teeth on the hinge 
swings the blind. It can then ‘be 
locked in any position. 

For blinds of two-fold construction 
a special adjuster is provided which 
is fastened to the center of the casing 
and to the outer edge of the second 
fold of the blind. By turning the 
handle the two-fold blind or shutter, 
when equipped with this special ad- 
juster, can be opened as easily as a 
single blind. 

The Mallory shutter worker is made 
in several sizes to fit practically all 
thicknesses of walls. It can be sup- 
plied in a variety of standard and 
special finishes. 


“Brooklyn” Solid Alcohol 
Stove 


Silver & Co., 304-314 Hewes Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently an- 
nounced to the trade a portable two- 
hole stove for home or camp use, 
known as Silver’s “Brooklyn” solid 
alcohol stove No. 2. In connection 
with this stove, the company states, 
practically any style or size of solid or 














“Brooklyn” solid alcohol stove 
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No. 821 
R-W Red Jacket 


Door Hanger 











Repeater 


You know that 
an article that re- 
peats in sales is a 
good article to Parentep Mancn, 1914 Futt Size Cross Section or No. 31 


Trottey Track 




















stock. 

Here is a door hanger which has 
rolled into popularity wherever 
sold. 








Why not benefit by selling a hanger that always 
gives satisfaction? 


No. 821 


R-W Red Jacket Door Hanger 


Operated in No. 31 Trolley Track 


The wheels are 2% inches in diameter, the bearings are steel 
rollers, assuring smooth easy operation. Can be adjusted to 
raise or lower the door and to move it out or in closer to the 
barn wall. The apron has flexible joint giving the swing-out 
feature. 


Finished in black, with red apron. 


A good hanger, gives good satisfaction and is a good seller. 





BRANCHES: 


. New York 
“steer Richatds-Wilcox “== 
Philadelphia 


for any door 
that slides’”’ 





m... ae 
MANUFACTURING Co. pay ee 


AURORALLLL.U. SA. |& San Francisco 
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liquid alcohol burner now marketed 
can be used. 

The stove is particularly adapted 
for the use of canned solidified al- 
cohol. It is collapsible and can be 
folded into very small space for trans- 
portation. The stove is said to be 
strong and durable and has_ been 
tested to hold as much as 100 lb. 
weight. It will accommodate an 8-in. 
frying pan or skillet and at the same 
time a 6-in. tea kettle or boiler. 


«Defender ” Pocket Knife 


The United States Small Arms 
Company, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, has recently announced to the 
trade the “Defender” pocket knife, 
which is made with an attachment 
that enables it to discharge a 22- 
calibre short cartridge, either blank 
or ball. It is said to be practically 
as effective as any regular pistol or 
revolver using a 22-calibre cartridge 
and is at the same time a first-class 






















































































The “Huntsman” pocket knife. The “De- 
fender” is built on the same principle with 
the trigger on the side 


pocket knife with biades made of 
high-grade steel. It is 3 in. long and 
% in. wide. 

To operate the “Defender” pocket 
knife it is held in the right hand 
Ai with the back edge up. A little latch 
iF on the back of the knife is pulled back 
i? and at the same time the barrel is 
tilted forward and opened with the 
left forefinger. The cartridge is then 
inserted and latched securely. On 
the side of the knife the trigger is 
raised, which makes it ready for fir- 
ing. It is then held in the right 
hand with the end of the right thumb 
on the top of the trigger. When this 
is pressed down quickly the cartridge 
is exploded. 

If the parts should become dry by 
frequent use, a drop of oil should be 
placed in the throat of the trigger. 
The screws should also be tightened 
occasionally to keep the knife in good 
condition. The knife is sold in a 
chamois case with a button fastener. 

This company also makes the 
“Huntsman” sporting knife, which is 
3% in. long and 1 in. wide. It will 
fire a 22-caliber long cartridge, rim 
fire, ball or blank. It operates in the 
same way as the “Defender” knife. 
It is finished in white nickel or black 
nickel and is packed in a buckskin 
case with a button fastener. 


THE CARBO CORPORATION OF CHI- 
cCAGO, manufacturer of steel posts and 
fence supports, will begin the erection 
of a plant on King Street East, Ber- 
lin, Ont., in a few weeks. 
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The “Sanitary” griddle oiler and the safety door-key lock mounted on display 


New Products of Home 
Craft Shop 


The Home Craft Shop, 2473 Warren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, recently placed 
on the market a safety door-key lock. 

This little article is made of a flat 
piece of bent steel % in. wide, bent in 
the form shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The loop fits over the 
knob of the door. One of the side 
members of the device, which is bent 
to the proper position, fits through the 
hole in the key. 

When the key is in the door and this 
little attachment is put into place, it is 
impossible to insert another key or to 
turn the key in any way from the other 
side. The safety door-key lock retails 
for 15 cents. One-half dozen are 
mounted on an attractive card that 
shows how the door-key lock is used. 

Another recent product of this 
company is the “Sanitary” pan and 
griddle oiler for baking pans, griddles, 
cake pans, etc. It is so made that the 
cloth can quickly and easily be re- 
placed when soiled. 

The “Sanitary” griddle oiler is made 
of handsomely nickel - plated metal. 
The retail price is 25 cents. One-half 
dozen are mounted on an attractive 
display card. / 


«‘ Superior ” Stove Catalog 


The Bridge & Beach Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
issued general catalog No. 79 of “Su- 
perior” stoves and ranges. In the 
first section of this catalog the various 
exclusive features of the “Superior” 
line are well illustrated and described. 
Many styles of ranges and heaters for 
various fuels are shown. Several 
pages are given to diagrams on which, 
by means of numbers, the various 
parts and repairs are indicated. A 
special section in the rear of this new 
catalog is devoted to “Superior” com- 
bination ranges for coal, wood and 
gas, to the “Superior Bolo” oven and 
to the various features of “Superior” 
gas ranges. The “Ideal Superior” 
water heater and a number of hotel 
ranges are also covered. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
Ltp., Hamilton, Ont., will build an ad- 
dition to its plant on Burlington 
Street at a cost of $2,000. 


cards 


Spring Toggle Bolt 


The U. S.. Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, Duane and Elm Streets, New 
York City, has recently announced 

















New spring toggle bolt made by the U. 8. 
Expansion Bolt Company 


to the trade a new spring toggle bolt. 
It can be used with round head or 
flat head stove bolts, and also with 
a threaded rod or hanger bolt. 

The wings are closed for insertion 
in the hole. A _ spring inside the 
toggle head automatically opens the 
wings as soon as they pass through 
the hole. The sharp arrow points 
grip the inner wall surface, insur- 
ing immediate bearing and purchase 
and preventing turning. 

When the bolt threads its way 
through the nut in the toggle head 
and the wings are open and in place, 
the inner edges of the wings bear 
directly on the threads of the bolt, 
supplying, so the company states, a 
holding power equal to the strength 
of the bolt itself, and providing 4 
lock-nut effect which prevents the 
work from loosening under vibration. 

This new toggle is known as the 
“Arrow,” and is especially adapted 
for work in shallow holes, as the 
wings are but 1 in. long and require 
but a very shallow depth of hollow 
for successful operation. Samples 
are ready for distribution. 


THE RocHESTER LAMP COMPANY, 
Lrp., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
Clayton J. Spencer, manager, 695 On- 
tario Street; Robert R. Hempseed, 
36 Seymour Avenue; Alan G. Man- 
ley, and others, to manufacture light- 
ing, heating, electrical and gas fix- 
tures, etc. 
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GORDON 


Back set 234 inch. 








Wrought bronze or 
steel. 47% by 35%. 


These two beautiful designs in 
wrought bronze or steel suggest the 
variety and beauty of the entire line of 
Pexto lock sets. 


In the Pexto catalog of Locks, Knobs and 
Builders’ Hardware all lock sets of the same 
design are grouped together for quick refer- 
ence. Illustrations are clear. Description 
underneath each picture is short, to the point 
—giving all the facts you want to know ina 
hurry. All goods shown in the book are made 
in Cleveland. 

Your customers will be interested in the 
additions to our line of builders’ hardware, 
locks, inside and front door mortise sets, store 
door handles and locks, drop handle drawer 
pulls, ete. 

Write to-day for catalog. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN. CLEVELAND, O 


Address all correspondence to Cleveland 


Introduce Them to Your Trade 
































FOREST 


Wrought bronze or 
steel. 474 by 


Jack set 2% 
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Harrisons — 


Howe ty 


Paint 


THE fH MEANS 
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‘How’s This for Simplified Arithmetic? 


Given “TOWN AND COUNTRY” PAINT SINCE— 


and the exclusive local agency for same, your 
sales problem is easily and automatically solved. 
We circularize your prospects. We advertise in 
your local newspaper over your name. We sup- 
ply well-written booklets, blotters, seasonable 
“mailers” that bring orders in bunches, colorful 
display signs and winning window trims, helpful 
portfolios—powerful selling aids too numerous to 


mention. 


tomers, 


»peration. 


—we make “T & C”’ paints easier to sell, 
——they take less time to “move, 
—you can sell more paint to more cus- 


we teach your customers to say 


“Give Me Harrisons 


Your problem is solved by your own active co- 


Can’t you see how “T & C” Paints will increase the total volume of your sales without increasing your selling costs? Write 


for our proposition today. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Paint, Colors, Varnish, White Lead, Chemicals 


PHILADELPHIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 











‘OTOR ACCESSORIES 


Schilling’s « Auto-Camp” 


The L. F. Schilling Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., is now marketing Schil- 
ling’s “Auto-Camp,” a portable spring 
bed that can be folded in very small 
space and carried on the automobile 
running-board. 

The sleeping portion of the bed in- 
side the frame is 48 in. wide and 
78 in. long. The frame itself is con- 
structed of metal-capped wooden bars 
and angle iron, and is so swiveled to 
the running-board plate that it is not 
affected by the vertical movement of 
the tonneau. It is equipped with a 
flexible spring mattress made of a spe- 
cial fabric that can be rolled or folded 
into a very small space, and which, 
according to the company, will not sag 
in the middle. It is capable of up- 
holding 1000 Ib. 

The shelter top is of 12-oz. dry- 
treated United States Army khaki. It 
does not reach to the ground, but is 
secured to the side-rails of the bed, 
while the bow which extends to the 
outer end of it is held outward and 
downward by means of extension 
springs attached to the foot rail. This 
keeps the shelter top taut. 

When the bed is collapsed it meas- 


7 , "€ hh 


ures 8 x 9 in. and is 51 in. long. It 
can be entirely removed from the 
running-board by loosening four bolts. 
The weight complete with the shelter 
top is 70 lb. Where the running- 
board length is less than 51 in. long 
it is necessary to place another board 
on top of it, which increases the dis- 
tance from fender to fender, giving 
the required length. The front end 
of the running-board on some auto- 
mobiles is in advance of the front of 
the top. This condition is provided 
for by allowing the upper shelter-top 
bar to project beyond the front of the 
car top. Plenty of extra khaki is pro- 
vided on the car end of the shelter 
top so that it can be fitted easily, and 
extra brass grommets and tape are 
included. 

Schilling’s “Auto-Camp” complete 
with shelter top lists at $38. With- 
out the shelter top the list price is $30. 


Buy Lovell-McConnell 
Company 


The United Motors Corporation has 
bought the Lovell-McConnell Manu- 
facturing Company of Newark, N. J., 
makers of the “Klaxon” automobile 





Schilling’s “Auto-Camp” prepared, ready for sleeping purposes 
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horn. The amount involved in the 
deal was not made public. The capi- 
tal stock of the Lovell-McConnell 
Manufacturing Company was $400,- 
000 preferred and $1,000,000 common. 
W. C. Durant is president of the 
United Motors Corporation. 

The taking over of the Lovell-Mc- 
Connell Company makes the fifth 
parts and accessories manufacturer to 
be included in the United Motors Cor- 
poration, the others being the. Perl- 
man Rim Corporation, Remy Electric 
Company, New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company and the Dayton Engi- 
neering Laboratories Company. The 
capacity of the Lovell-McConnell 
plant is to be doubled, and the name 
of this constituent of the United 
Motors Corporation is to be changed 
to the Klaxon Company. 


«E-Z-On” Clothes 
Protector 


Wyse & Co., Inc., New York City, 
has recently announced to the trade 
the “E-Z-On” clothes protector for 
automobilists, mechanics, tradesmen, 
housekeepers, etc. It can be easily 
slipped on or off, it is said to be oil, 
grease and waterproof, and, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, it is adjust- 
able to a number of different sizes. 
It is easily adjusted to the body and 
is held in place by springs. The pro- 
tector is said. to be very light in 
weight and can be folded into a small 
space, so that it may be carried in 
the tool box or under the seat of the 
automobile. The retail price of the 
“E-Z-On” clothes protector is $2.50. 


THE CorBeTt & McCoy HARDWARE 
CoMPANY, Guthrie Center, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $150,000. The incorporators are 
C. R. McCoy, P. E. Corbett and C. H. 
Beck. 
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19,376 
Miles 


Sell 
Thermoid 


‘Thermo Rubber Compa 


Testimony 
That Proves 
service 


et 







Can you imagine anything that could give Brake Lining as severe treat 
ment as a Fifth Avenue coach, running over rough New York streets day 
and night—carrying heavy loads—stopping at almost every block? And the 
stops must be certain and sudden because many human lives are at stake 


The Sheldon people (who kindly consented to our using these letters) have been 
making springs and axles for over 50 years. And because their products are so 
dependable they chose the most dependable brake lining for this ’Bus, which covered 
19,376 miles under the severest of conditions. Thermoid is their choice for every- 
thing. Please read the above letters carefully—they speak volumes for Thermoid 


Thermoid surely does wear—it has the friction—it is friction (gripping-power) 
through and through—it will hold car, truck or "bus until it wears to paper thinness, 
because we put more raw material into Thermoid—we make it betfer—it is one solid, 
hydraulically compressed mass that ‘gives real service. And it’s nationally advertised- 
another reason why you should sell Thermoid. 


Thermoid will make good—or we will. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 


Makers of Nassau Tires and Thermoid Radiator Hose and Garden Hose 























Armstrong Tubes 


The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
Inc., Woolworth Building, New York 
City, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new Armstrong automobile tube, 
which is made of heavy, pure gum 
rubber and which is equipped with a 
“Kahn” indicator valve, by means of 
which the air pressure in the tube 
can be ascertained at all times. It 
can be set for the pressure desired 
in the tire and when this pressure is 
reached the main valve automatically 
closes and the remaining air simply 














The “Kahn” indicating valve used on 
Armstrong tubes 


exhausts through a by-pass until the 
source of supply is disconnected. 

The collar marked A in the accom- 
panying illustration has five slots, 
marked respectively, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
at each of which the projection B on 
the collar C can be set by a slight 
turn of the latter. For instance, if it 
is desired to keep 80 lb. pressure in 
the tire, the collar C is simply turned 
until the projection B fits into the 
slot on collar A marked 8. Then 
when the tire is pumped to 80 lb. 
pressure it is impossible to put more 
air into it. 

The excess air in escaping after the 
desired pressure is reached passes 
through a small hole in the side of 
the valve, marked D, making a whis- 
tling sound and acting as an alarm, 
warning the operator to cut off the 
source of supply. 

The cost of Armstrong tubes is said 
to be no more than that of any good 
tubes. 


THE HOUGLAND BROTHERS Com- 
PANY, Louisville, Ky., has incorpor- 
ated with $1,200 capital to manufac- 
ture automobile tires and other acces- 
sories. Oscar and Roscoe Hougland 
and Charles Vonderhite are the in- 
corporators. 


Puritan « Anti-Freeze”’ 
Compound 


The Puritan Soap Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has recently announced 
to the trade the “Anti-Freeze” com- 
pound for use in automobile cooling 
systems. 

Puritan “Anti-Freeze” is a satu- 
rated solution and is said to be harm- 
less to any part of the automobile 
with which it comes in contact. It 
contains no alcohol, glycerine or 
acids of any nature. 

It is said that “Anti-Freeze re- 
tards boiling rather than accelerates 
it. A scale shown on the can indi- 
cates the proportion of this compound 
used to produce varying freezing 
point. It is possible, so the company 
states, to get a freezing point of 21 
deg. below zero. Detailed directions 
for use are on each can. One part 
of “Anti-Freeze” and one part of 
water produces a solution that will 
freeze at no higher temperature than 
21 deg. below zero. One part of 
“Anti-Freeze” and six parts of water 
will freeze at 24 deg. above zero. 

This compound is put up in the 
standard Puritan can, finished in yel- 
low, red and black. The can has a 
pouring spout. The retail price is 
$1 per gal. 


Sunderman “Mouse Trap” 
Carburetor 


The Sunderman Safety Carburetor 
Corporation, 1834 Broadway, New 
York City, has recently placed on the 
market the Sunderman “Mouse Trap” 
carburetor. This new accessory is 
said to deliver into the cylinders a 
pure explosive gas that is free from 
particles of gasoline. It is aiso said 
to give great flexibility to the motor, 
safety from back-fire and to elimi- 
nate adjustment of the flow of gaso- 
line. In addition to these features, 
the Sunderman “Mouse Trap” car- 
buretor is said to be very economical 
in operation. 

The gasoline passes from the float 
chamber to the jet. When the motor 
is running at a low speed the gaso- 














The Sunderman “Mouse Trap” carbureto: 


line comes only from the shorter, 
low-speed jet. But as the speed of 
the motor increases the rush of air 
opens the door against a_ strong 
spring and allows gasoline to be 
taken through both the high-speed and 
low-speed jets. 

The globules of gasoline are drawn 
with great force into the vacuum cre- 
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ated behind the air door, from there 
on through a screen which vaporizes 
the gasoline and then into the mani. 
fold. 

The Sunderman “Mouse Trap” egy. 
buretor is very simple in operation 
and can be easily adjusted. There 
are three models retailing at $6.56 
and a special model for the Ford car 
which sells for $5. 


“Good Service” Cord Tire 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently placed 
on the market the “Good Service” 














The “Good Service” cord tire 


cord casing, which is guaranteed ona 
basis of 6000 miles. It is said that 
the carcass of this casing is made of 
a special cabled Sea Island cord 
woven into a fabric of exceptional 
strength and tenacity. The dry test 
of this corded fabric is said to be 
more than 450 lb. to the square ineh. 

The tire has a double groove trat- 
tion tread that is built on and raised 
above the smooth tread, thus giving 
additional wearing surface. The rub- 
ber i3 said to be fine Para. 


THE WaTSON HARDWARE COM- 
PANY, Ashland, Ky., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to 
conduct a wholesale business, in base 
ball goods, crockery and glassware, 
sporting goods, shelf hardware, me 
chanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, ete. 
The incorporators are W. B. Whitt, 
W. L. Watson, H. N. Fisher, J. L. 
Patterson and D. J. Taft. 


THE ILLINOIS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Bloomington, IIl., has been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture gas heaters, 
stoves, utensils and novelties. 1 
capital stock is $75,000, and the im 
corporators are F. M. and A. L 
Frankeberger, E. C. George, W. F. 
Kleinau, J. E. Johnson, F. Y.,Hamil- 
ton and Homer Hall. 
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NE of the most interesting 

chapters in the story of 
the “Remarkable Growth of 
Fisk”’ is the comparative pro- 
duction of the plant today and 
during the first years of its 
establishment. 























This phenomenal increase in the 
output of Fisk Tires is due to no other 
cause than the immediate demand, 
which has been growing steadily and 
surely during these seventeen years. 

















In all this time the Quality of Fisk 
Tires has been maintained at its orig- 
inal high level—that “Quality first” 
principle was and still is the very 
foundation of our business, and the 
underlying reason for not only our 
¢E° success but the satisfaction of 

/ evéty one of our 35,000 dealers. 

















There are more than 125 Direct Fisk 
Branches throughout the country to serve 
our dealers promptly. Write for location 
of Branch nearest you and for full infor- 
mation about our liberal dealer proposition. 


Address Dept. H 


THE FISK RUBBER CO. 


of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—The Heber Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company will occupy its new building about Oct. 15. 


HINDSVILLE, ARK.—J. A. Phillips, who has succeeded 
Claude Linebarger, requests catalogs on baseball goods, bug- 
gy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, harness, heating stoves, iron 
beds, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, wagons and buggies. 


WALNUT RIDGE, ARK.—The Grimes Hardware Company 
has been dissolved. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Bailey’s Paint & Hardware Store has 
been opened at 83-85 West Main Street. A complete line of 
hardware, etc., is carried and new shelving and show cases 
have been installed. 


ANNA, ILL.—A. W. Walter, Jr. & Co., are moving their 
hardware stock from its present location to the Hileman 
Building on Main Street. 


BELVIDERE, ILL.—A. H. King is now occupying quarters 
at 128 North State Street. The store is being remodeled, and 
the new location will afford increased show room facilities. 
Catalogs requested on the following: Automobile accessories, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, heating 
stoves, home barbers’. supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges an 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop and washing machines. 


FISHER, ILL.—Chapman & Wade are purchasers of the 
ao of C. E. Hedrick. Catalogs requested on motor 
trucks. 


GRAND RIDGE, ILL.—The hardware business formerly 
owned by C. M. Shields has been sold to W. M. Poundstone, 
who requests catalogs on the following: Bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
kitchen cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys and 
games and washing machines. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Edward T. Sargent and H. G. Tordoff 
have opened a hardware and sporting goods store at, 129 
North Genesee Street under the name of Sargent-Tordoff. 


CORUNNA, IND.—Edward Zenker has sold his hardware 
store to his two sons, who will continue the business. 


GENESEO. KAN.—Kasson & Son have bought the stock 
of bathroom fixtures, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, iinoleum, etc., of the Fleischer 
Hardware Company. Catalogs requested covering furniture, 
hardware, linoleum, etc. 


3IRARD, KAN.—The hardware and implement stock of A. 
M. Smith is now owned by I. H. Shannon. 


WAMEGO, KAN.—W. F. Asmussen, purchaser of the hard- 
ware store of Mr. Mullen, requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separa- 
tors, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 


OWENSBORO, KY.—The Guenther Hardware Company 
has recently purchased the business of W. A. Guenther & 
Sons, which has been in existence over 42 years. The con- 
cern has been incorporated by M. J. Guenther, J. Edward 
Guenther and Bender, and will handle a line of 
stoves and ranges, heavy and shelf hardware, cutlery, me- 
chanics’ tools, refrigerators, paints,,glass, varnish, metal and 
rubber roofing, gasoline engines, etc., on which catalogs are 
requested. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Henry Worner has been appointed 
manager of the hardware business of G. Pitard’s Sons. The 
eorcern carries a stock of cutlery, stoves, oil, paints, glass, 
etc. 


SOUTH LAWRENCE, MASS.—The Lenane Supply Com- 
pany has enlarged its space by leasing the adjoining store. 
The structure will be thoroughly renovated and modern 
fixtures installed, 


SLAYTON, MINN.—The stock of P. O. Peterson, consisting 
of cream separators, dairy supplies, heavy farm implements, 
a. yt buggies and washing machines, has been sold to 

» M, ams. 


BUNCETON, MO.—The Hawkins Hardware Company, Inc., 
successor to Moore & Hurt, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $7,000. <A line of electrical goods has been added 
to its regular stock, on which catalogs are requested, to- 
gether with catalogs on motor trucks. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Universal Supply Company has taken 
a lease on the store at 606 Olive Street, and will carry a stock 
of automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys 
and games. 


ANTELOPE. MONT.—D. W. Cavanaugh has sold out to 
Cc. M. Island, who will continue the business under the name 
Island Hardware. Catalogs are requested on automobile 
accessories, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, iron 
beds, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 


shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and 


washing machines. 


SUMNER, NEB.—The harness stock of Moore & Yost has 
been bought by D. J. Yost and consolidated with his own 
stock of hardware, furniture and implements. 


VERDON, NEB.—A. B. Turner is the new owner of the W. 
W. Thaler hardware business. 


FORBES, N. D.—Hellekson, Schulstad & Co., have dispose¢ 
of their stock to the Forbes Hardware Company. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—The Payne Hardware Company, 
Inc., which conducts a branch store at Massena, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to deal in hard- 
ware, paints, plumbing and heating. The incorporators are 
Cc. E. Payne, A. C. Garne and C. R. Barston. Catalogs 
requested on baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, — paper, cutlery, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sreets, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and wash- 
ing machines. 


LA MOURE, N. D.—O. G. Monroe has bought the hardware 
and harness stock of I. O. Tvete. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The William H. Fox Company has 
been incorporated by M. M. Fox, H. C., J. J., William H., 
Jr., and F. J. Fox, with a capital of $10,000. The business 
was established in 1878, and now occupies a building at 
Gilbert and Curtis Streets. Catalogs requested on automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, cutlery, electrical household specialties, galvanized 
and tin sheets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
- —guaaaaal tools, prepared roofing, shelf hardware and tin 
shop. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO.—The Fostoria Implement Company has 
started in business here, carrying belting and packing, dairy 
supplies, galvanized and tin sheets, heavy farm implements, 
prepared roofing, pumps, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. 


JEROMEVILLE, OHIO.—E. 8. Shelley has purchased an 
interest in the Carl Hardware Company. The firm has recent- 
ly erected a 3-story 50 x 50 ft. fireproa@f building to be used 
as a garage, and requests catalogs on automobiles and auto- 
mobile accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing. 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies, and wash- 
ing machines. 


PLAIN CITY, OHIO.—J. A, Tedrick has added a line of 
a tn to his regular stock of hardware, and requests 
catalogs. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.—The New Boston Hardware Com- 
— has completed the addition to its store at 4208 Gallia 
venue. 


RANDLETT, OKLA.—George Stringer has bought the in- 
terest of H. W. Davis in the Randlett Hardware & Implement 
Company. He has increased his space 0 A the addition of a 
room 24 x 30 ft. and added a line of furniture. 


J 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The Manson Hardware Company, 
which has been in the hardware business for the past 23 
years at 98 Church Street, will hereafter be known as the 
Isham Hardware Company. The members of the firm will 
remain the same; Arthur 8, Isham will be the manager. 


NORFOLK, VA.—The Norfolk Hardware Company, Inc., 
has increased its capital from $5,000 to $25,000. Hunter Price 
is president. 


CHATHAM, VA.—The Chatham Hardware & Implement 
Company has been organized and incorporated. The busi- 
ness is both wholesale and retail in the following lines: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard. 
ware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and_ glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 


hardware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and > 


washing machines. 


MARATHON CITY, WIS.—Telschow Bros. have started in 
business here. Their stock will consist of a line of base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
waree, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, ame, 3 tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stovees, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, lime and cement, lubricating 
oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
ei Po sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—John W. Barnes, a hardware and 
implement dealer, is erecting a store, and requests catalogs 
on belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, hea hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, sporting goods and washing machines. 











